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The Lee Mansion, Marblehead, Mass. 


Built in 1768 


Recently purchased by the Marblehead Historical Society 
for its permanent headquarters 
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INVITATION. 


ye are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a Visit. 
* © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


oy of the finest of the old colonial houses, 
the Lee mansion at Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts, recently passed into the hands of the 
Marblehead Historical Society, which, after 
restoring the interior by the original plans, will 
place its collections therein. The picture on 
the first page of the cover shows the exterior. 
The house, which stands in Bank Square, was 
owned and occupied by the Marblehead Bank 
from 1804 until, the liquidation of the bank 
compelling its sale, it was secured, happily, by 
an organization whose interest in local memo- 
rials insures its preservation. 

The house was built in 1768 by Col. Jeremiah 
Lee, a wealthy merchant, who figured promi- 
nently in the Revolutionary history of the 
town. It cost about ten thousand pounds, a 
large sum for those days, and was admitted to 
be, as a local chronicler claimed, ‘‘one of the 
most elegant and costly finished houses in the 
Massachusetts Colony.’’ It is a three-storied 
structure of brick encased in wood, and—thanks 
in a measure, perhaps, to the skilled workmen 
whom Colonel Lee called from abroad to help 
erect it—still ina fine state of repair. The hall, 
thirty-five feet square, a room that would be 
noteworthy for its carved mantels alone, is 
paneled in mahogany, the panels being filled 
with classical decorative paper imported from 
England. The kitchen, with its enormous fire- 
places and ovens, was planned to provide food 
for a hundred persons. 

Colonel Lee’s mansion was a center of hospi- 
tality in its day, and many interesting recollec- 
tions of historic worthies cluster about it. 
Washington was entertained here when he vis- 
ited Marblehead in 1776. Lafayette was Colonel 
Lee’s guest on two occasions. In later years 
President Monroe visited the mansion, and it 
was one of President Jackson’s stopping-places 
on the occasion of his visit to New England. 
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he first institution to take advantage of the 
savings-bank insurance act passed by the 
Massachusetts Legislature a year ago last No- 
vember recently observed the first anniversary 
of its start in the insurance business. It was 
then reported that about two thousand persons 
now hold life-insurance policies under the act. 
Both employers and labor organizations have 
shown a disposition to make the plan successful, 
and although it does not seem seriously to 
threaten established companies, it will probably 
reach many persons who have hitherto failed 
to make full provision for their families. 
a 
O™ it is said, there was a city which 
gained a wide reputation for cleanliness, 
because every man made it his business to take 
care of the space round his own door. The 
fable is recalled by the action of a mill corpora- 
tion at Plainfield, Connecticut, which has offered 
a series of prizes for the best-kept dooryards, 
these rewards being open to operatives who are 
tenants of the company. ‘There are to be three 
prizes of ten dollars each, five of five dollars, 
three of two dollars, and ten of one dollar, and 
although the amounts are not large, the friendly 
emulation they will excite will cause Plainfield 
to see a difference. ° 


he Providence fresh-air school for children 

showing tuberculous tendencies was men- 
tioned in this column more than a year ago, 
and in May last the outdoor school, a Boston 
experiment along the same line, but going 
further, was described. Chicago has now 
opened ‘‘a school for children afflicted with 
tuberculosis,’’—as the press despatches put it, 
—and asserts that it is ‘‘the first of the kind in 
the country.’’ This is an error, as the fore- 
going facts make plain. Yet although the 
great city of the West stands third instead of 
first, the action taken is so commendable that 
Providence and Boston will probably forget to 
find fault with the claim of priority. 
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armers in a Massachusetts town not far from 
Boston have been greatly annoyed of late 
by deer, which invaded the premises at early 
morning and again at sunset, ate their fill of 
beans and peas and corn, and trampled more 











than they devoured. Finally a sufferer told 
his troubles to a town official, and learned that 
redress was in his own hands. By Massachu- 
setts law, as recently amended, a farmer or 
any person in his employ may pursue on his 
own land and wound or kill with a shotgun 
any deer found to be destroying any crop other 
than grass. The use of a rifle is forbidden. A 
shotgun gives the deer a chance for his life, and 
at the least, serves to drive him away. 
& 
nnouncements of the August ‘‘war game’’ 
of the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, a 
series of strategical movements between in- 
vading and defending ‘‘armies,’’ seem to have 
persuaded many young men that service in the 
national guard is a fascinating pastime. Some 
appear to have forecasted the manceuvers as 
equivalent to a vacation, and the outcome of 
such beliefs is that all the commands show 
unusually full ranks this year, the same condi- 
tion of things being reported from Connecticut 
and other states whose citizen soldiers partici- 
pate in the ‘‘game.’’ This is as it should be; 
yet it is likely that by this time the young men 
who cherished glowing anticipations of a jolly 
holiday have found that they enlisted under a 
misapprehension. The war game was intended 
as a practical school of the soldier, and military 
service in the field has seldom, even in time of 
peace, borne a close resemblance to a picnic. 


*¢ ¢ 


A LINGUISTIC WONDER. 


os the pupils of Guiseppe, Cardinal Mez- 
zofanti, was Byron, to whom, when he 
was in Bologna—Mezzofanti’s native city—he 
gave some lessons in modern Greek. The poet, 
writing of his stay in that city, says, ‘‘1 don’t 
remember a man among them whom I ever 
wished to see twice except Mezzofanti, who is 
a monster of languages, and ought to have existed 
at the time of the Tower of Babel, and acted 
as universal interpreter. 


4) is indeed a marvel—and unassuming 
also. I tried him 4 all the inet posto in which 
I knew a single oath 8, Savages, 
Tartars, —, ey anything, 
and he astounded 

Nine years later _ oa crown 


my Be Bologna on oa * - 


passing thro is way to Rome, 
reports ¢ of the 
‘He is traly #1 a - a He spoke German 
with me like a ye with my pri ve come 
cilor ~ —= the he purest French, with Bunsen 
English. General Grében fluent 
Swedish.’ 


pow =i time, says contributor to the 
Tablet, it was the Grand Duke Michael of 
Russia who was surprised to find himself ex- 
a voluble Polish with the polyglot 


PrWhen Gregory XVI, who called Mezzofanti 
to Rome in 1831, made him a cardinal seven 
years later, a deputation of oy representatives 
of as many tongues and di ects waited on the 
new eminence with their congratulations. The 
cardinal was equal to the occasion, 
spirited thanks to each in his own language. 

It was to Doctor Cox, the rector of the Eng- 
lish College in that the cardinal said: 

“Well, if you m know, I speak forty-five 


author of ‘‘Four Last Popes” attests to 

Cardinal Mezzofanti’s great 

‘*Although it was natural that he should + 
fond of conversing in his many languages, I 
should doubt if ever it was deme from love of 
display, for he was humble and shrinking on 
every occasion. , he knew his powers 
to be a gift rather than an acquisition. ’’ 


*® ¢ 


THE WRONG SUBJECT. 
hat a good thing may be out of place is 
shown by John Augustus O’Shea, in 
‘Roundabout Papers.’’ The story also goes 
to prove that one man’s meat may be a starving 
diet for another. 


Dr. “= Pope was a clear, convincing 
lecturer, who never failed to put his audience 
at ease. At one time a wealthy manufacturer 
engaged him to speak before the people of his 
town. The subject of the lecture was the 
economics of life. The audience was large, and 
made up of a class which has to practise 
prudence in expenditure. 

After mentioning many cheap substitutes for 
various luxuries, Doctor Pope dwelt long and 
emphatically on the value of paper as a con- 
server of heat. Layers of paper, he said, made 
the warmest of bed covering. The audience 
listened appreciatively. 

After the lecture the manufacturer’s manner 
was so cool and his temper so unmistakably 
sour that a Pope frankly asked him what 


was the matte 

“Oh, nathing,’ ”? replied the patron. “I’m 
extremely obliged to you, Doctor Pope, but : 
think I Spall not trouble you again. My trad 


is making blankets.’ 
* © 


A JESTER’S GOOD COUNSEL. 
‘Be a certain occasion Thomas Killigrew, 

whom Pepys called ‘‘a merry droll, but a 
gentleman of great esteem with the King,’’ is 
said to have placed under the candlestick where 
Charles II supped, five small papers, on each 
of which he had written the word, ‘‘All.’’ 
The king, on seeing them, asked what he 
meant by these five words. 


“_ pod majesty will t my pardon, I 
will tell y ‘ j od 


”* was his rep a: 

Pardon being promised, illigrew said: 

‘*The first signifies that the country has 
sent all it can to? the exchequer; the second, 
that the city has lent all it can or will; the 
third, that the court has spent all; the fourth, 
that if we do not, smend all, the fifth would be 
the worse for all.’ 
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Williston Seminary ,*itsitanpton, Mace Boxe 


Prepares = = rie or scientific and me 


Fully cunipoed laboratories in Physics, one = 
Blots, ew Atiees pe mile wt straightawa 
track. 69th year. JOSEPH WYER, A. M., Principal. 





Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. 


Both sexes. Thorough. Elective courses. Prepares for 
College or Scientific and Medical Schools. Endowed. 
New Building. Modern equipment. $300 in prizes for 
1909-10. Fully equipped commercial course. Ask for 
circular. HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. 





University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in_Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering Chemistry, P harinacy Agriculture, 
orestry Law. El Elective courses in Languages, 
Sciences: History. ete. Military Drill. Expenses 
moderate. George Emory Fi Fellows, Pres., Orono, Me. 


The Maine ine Wesleyan Seminary ““tan” 


Kent's Hill, Maine. Situated among the lakes. R. a 
greun. Modern buildings. High scholarship. College 
reparatory and seminary for young men and women. 
‘omen’s College. Large endowment. /.cpenses moder- 
ate. Fall term begins Sept. 14,1909. J. 0. NEWTON, Prin. 








New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, 
307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Two years’ course in recreative, educational and medical 
serene fitting for teacher of physical training and 
ay ground director. Summer session. Write for catalogue. 


DeMeritte School. 

A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS WHO 
WANT AN EDUCATION. ADDRESS, 
Edwin DeMeritte, 815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








*| On the shores of Buzzards Bay. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1828. Prepares begs exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific set Every t aspecialist. 


HAGAR and KURT, Principals. 


TILTON SEMINARY. 

Coeducational. Established 1845. Modern equipment. 
fnoperesion for college or business. Certificate to col- 
es. Music, Art, Physical Training. Special Courses 
for High School Graduates. Beautiful Location. Terms 
moderate. Catalogue. GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, 
A.M., Principal, 20 School St., Tilton, N. H. 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY, 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


7th year. An ideal location. aity, ia! fit for college 
or business life. Music a specialty. H :—y moraland 
spiritual training. $235 per year. for catalogue. 
EV. E. A. BISHOP, Principal. 


TABOR ACADEMY, 


MARION, MASS. 


Modern endowed 

1. Coeducational. Course preparing for college 
Handicrafts. 25 per year. Address, 
N. C. HAMBLIN, Principal. 
BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 3th year begins Oct. 4th. 


SCHOOL OF THE 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


—E. C. TARBELL, F. W. BENSON, P. L. 
_M. oo Drawing and Painting 
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and business. 





HALE, WM ei B. L. 
PRATT, Modeling; P. L. Anatomy; A. K.CRoss, 
Perspective. Departuient of tf a. Cc. aeeee 
WALKER, Director. -aige and Cum- 


maine Foreign Sehoiarshipe oe Helen Fi Ham ion, Gardner 
on Free Scholarships. Prizesin money award ded 


in each department. For circulars and terms address 


the Manager, ALICE F. BROOKS, 





CUSHING ACADEMY x.ccm: 


An endowed school, located among the hills. Graduates 
in 30 colleges and scientific schools. Students from 20 
states and foreign countries. yt ——y at -Athletic Seid. 
Coeducational. $260a year. 8. COWELL, Prin. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY 





One of Maine's leading P: == Schools. Certificate privilege 
to all New England —~ es. Christian home surroundings. 
Climate si End makes 








possible a yearly charge of &, For catalogue, address, 
GEORGE L. JONES, Principal, Vassalboro, Maine. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 

Meriden, N.H. High elevation in one of the most 
attractive. Sections of the New Hampshire mountains. 
Experienced instructors. Certificate privileges. Young 
Separate dormitories. Athletic 
field The epaowment, rmits low cost of $ 

Address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Prin. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Labosstestes. Shop for 
mechanic arts. Strong teachers. £ a small 
classes. with gz I. A, BR 4 scien- 
tific school “and business. Young boys in sain building. 

Address Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


THE COLBY ACADEMY, frtne beautitui 


New Hampshire Hills. Altitude 1350 feet. Strong facul- 





men and women. 











or business. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Attractive 
school life. Endowment. a7, aapeate $172. 56th 
year. Addr JUSTIN 0. , A. B., Principal. 





GODDARD SEMINARY. 


In the heart of the Green Mountains. Coeducational. 
Geneees — A Eeqareseey courses. Special 
courses i usic odern buildings. Excep- 
tional athletic training. Endowment reduces cost 

. Orlando K. Hollister, Litt. D., Prin., Barre, Vt. 


The Browne and Nichols School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Wor Boys. 27th year. Gomes. 6 years. High stand- 

s—sound method it of Classes 


limited to 165, practically private tuition 
facilities for for Harvard. Tllustrated catalogue. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 


Elementary, advanced and forestry courses. 
F. B. KNAPP, Box 661, Duxbury, Mass. 


Summer course in FORESTRY. Tutoring. 

















Bryant & Stratton 


Commercial School 
BOSTON 


Prepares young men and women to become 
successful Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, with 
assurance of employment when qualified. 
Call or send for information as to courses, 
terms, etc. Address, 1 


SECRETARY, Room 1, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston. 























ROCKLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
ouse ees: costly, but ignorance is more so.” 
military schoo) 


rade school with moderate a 
, because we believe that is the best sys- 
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obedience a habit, for compel- 
ling orderliness, tor deve’ op- 
ing backbone. io instruc tors, 
gymnasium, bowling, boating, 
ete. 15 states represented. 

Paul Weston French, Sec’y, West Lebanon, N. H. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $300 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


(50 


THIS SCHOOL OFFERS well-balanced courses in 
all Business and Shorthand studies, fitting its pupils 
for high-grade positions. Time required varies from 
3 to 10 months; tuition $13.50 per month; individual 
instruction guaranteed; pupils aided to suitable em- 
ployment; refer to 38,630 past pupils and to its 69 years 
in Boston; register now for the opening, September 7; 
prospectus, telling the whole story, mailed upon re- 


quest. —_C. E. COMER, Principal, 
630 Washington St., cor. Essex St., Boston. 
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Taylor’s 

Hat 

Store. 


Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, Can't be beaten ~ 
comfort and con 
nience. Rollit, crush 
it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 
or ml piazza. Madeof fine quality 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post-paid, $1.50 50 


Satlafection guaranteed or money 
TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 oor S| BOSTON, MASS. 
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WATER 


System 
For Country Homes. 


Instead of an unsightly elevated tank to freeze 
pneumatic 


the house, enabling you to 
kitchen, sink, etc. 


villages, etc. 


nothing to look it up. 








Three vital spots in every home—Cellar, Kitchen and Bathroom. 


F in your cellar, out of the dust, frost and sun, insur- 
ing cool, clean, palatable water, summer and winter. 
The pneumatic pressure forces water to all parts of the house, and will throw water clear over 


Protect Your Home in Case of Fire. 


Supplies hot-water tank connected with kitchen range, providing hot water for bath, laundry, 
Pneumatic tank supplied by gasoline, hot air, electric or powerful hand- 
pump. Plenty of water for lawn hose, garden and stock. 
Tank, Special Fittings, Gasoline 

ie and Pump, all Complete, 

Smaller outfits for bungalows and summer houses as low as $48.00; large outfits for hotels, 
No home complete to-day without a dependable water system. 
purposes for which you need water, hot or cold, 
Write for our Book C to-day. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY, 95 Haverhill Street, Boston. 


and rot, we puta 


$147.50. 


Tell us all the 
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GS 
rage and indig- 
. nation, Roger 
Thorne climbed the dor- 
mitory stairs. ‘‘I’ll never 
do another thing for them, 
never |’? he vowed. ‘‘No, 
not if they half-kill me!’’ 

His wrists were still 
sore from the clutch of 
Kendrick’s big fingers. 

Yet the physical torture 
had exasperated him not 
so much as the utter 
ingratitude which it ex- 
pressed. That very morn- 
ing Kendrick had made a 
fluent translation in Greek 
only because Roger had 
labored with him. Yet 
this afternoon, when 
Roger was returning from 
the tennis-courts, Ken- 
drick snatched off his cap 
and flung it into a tree, 
where it lodged. Then 
when Roger, laying his 
racket on the ground, be- 
gan to climb the tree, 
Kendrick caught up the 
racket and spanked him 
with it, and Wales and 
Ford and McKee howled 
with laughter. Quite 
aside from the indignity 
, of it, the spanking had 
been no joke. After Roger 
had recovered his cap and 
come down, Kendrick re- 
fused to give up the 
racket, but pranced about, 
whacking him with it, 
now on the knuckles, 
now on the back, while the 
others jeered and laughed. 

Skilton, the captain of the 
football-team, came up just 
then. Kendrick tossed the 
racket to Roger, and thrusting 
his arm into the captain’s, 
walked off with him, absorbed 


Wy se emotions of 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 
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“JUST SO AS NOT TO TAKE ANY CHANCES, WE'LL HITCH HIM TO THE BED.” 





,~BY ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 








Greek, asked Mr. Phillips, 
who taught Latin, how 
Thorne was doing. 

‘*He’s been slumping 
of late,’’ replied Mr. 
Phillips. **I don’t under- 
stand it.’’ 

‘**I don’t, either. He’s 
way off in his Greek. I 
suppose it all comes of 
running with that Ken- 
drick crowd,’’ 

Mr. Phillips did not 
answer. The boys were 
in his dormitory ; he had 
heard no sounds of dis 
turbance of late, and he 
believed in letting sixth 
formers alone as much as 


possible. That morning 
he called Roger on the 
hardest passage in the 


lesson. Roger looked up 
with a sullen face, and 
said, ‘‘Not prepared.’’ 

Then the master called 
on Kendrick, and Ken- 
drick rose, and with great 
earnestness endeavored to 
make sense of the lines. 
His endeavor, unsuccess- 
ful as it was, showed that 
he had worked, and there- 
fore the master was le- 
nient with bim. 

At the end of the 
hour Mr. Phillips said, 
‘*Thorne, please speak to 
me after class,’’ 

Roger waited until all 
the others had gone. 

‘*What’s the matter, 
Thorne?’’ said Mr. Phil- 

lips. ‘‘I used to count on you 
always, but this last week 
you’ve done as poorly as any 
one in the class. Aren’t you 
studying ?’’ 

**No, sir.’’ 

‘*‘Why not?’’ 

Roger hesitated, looking sul- 









in talk about the eleven, of 
which he was a member. 
The three others followed, and Roger pursued 
his lonely and wrathful way to the dormitory. 
If he had only been put at the upper school, 
he thought, where a sixth former naturally had 
a right to be, and where all the decent fellows 
of the form were! Instead, it had been his ill 
luck to be assigned a room in a wing of the fifth 


form dormitory at the school—the wing where | too 


Kendrick, Wales, Ford and McKee, the over- 
flow of the sixth, were quartered. 

Kendrick dominated the others, and Kendrick 
was capricious and oftentimes a bully. He 
despised studious boys. Roger had always 
been one of the best scholars in St. Timothy’s, 
a fact which fastened upon him Kendrick’s 
disgust, at the same time that he took advan- 
tage of it. He resented the excellence of Roger’s 
recitations, and demanded his assistance in the 
preparation of his own. Instead of observing 
the rule that in study-hour each sixth former 
must keep to his own room, the Kendrick 
crowd, as they were called, got into the habit 
of visiting Roger. 

At first he had enjoyed helping them. He 
found that explaining the difficult passages im- 
proved his own translations; besides, it was 
— gratifying to have the fellows seek his 
aid. 

But that early satisfaction passed as their 
demands became more and more exorbitant. 
And now Kendrick had taken to interlining his 
book with the translation which he compelled 
Roger to dictate slowly. In consequence, he 
had recited with glib flawlessness that morning. 
It had filled Roger with disgust for himself as 
well as for Kendrick. 

Seating himself at his desk, Roger opened 
his Vergil. Before he had read two lines in 
came Kendrick, followed by Wales, Ford and 
McKee, 

“‘What! You haven’t begun without us!’’ 
exclaimed Kendrick, reproachfully. ‘Go back 
now and translate from the beginning.’’ 

“I’m not going to do the lessons for you 
fellows any more,’’ said Roger. 

*“‘Not?’? Kendrick rose and stood beside 
Roger’s chair. ‘Why not?’? 

“Because I’m tired of it—and it’s crooked.’”’ 

Kendrick’s big hand closed on Roger’s small 
neck, and bore him forward and sidewise, out 
of his chair and down upon the floor. There 
—— rolled him over on his back and sat 
on him, 

‘*Give him his book !’’ commanded Kendrick ; 
and Wales, with a grin, put it into Roger’s 











hands. Kendrick opened his own. ‘‘Now,”’ 
he said, ‘‘read to us.’’ 

Roger, lying on his back, began to study in 
silence. When it was apparent that this was 
what he was doing, Kendrick snatched the book 
out of his hands. ‘‘No, you don’t!’’ he said. 
“Tf you’re going to be mean, I can be mean, 


'“Oh, I know you can!’’ retorted Roger, 
bitterly. ‘‘I’d like to see you when you were 
anything else.’’ 

“Don’t be an idiot, Thorne,’’ said McKee. 
‘*Why won’t you be decent and help us?’’ 

**T never refused to help you. But I won’t 
do your work for you and see you get up and 
pass it off as your own. And I’ll never give 
Kendrick a bit of help again; he’s nothing but 
a bully.”’ 

**Am 1?’? said Kendrick. ‘‘Allright. One 
of you fellows get me some handkerchiefs out 
of his bureau.’’ Wales, after a moment’s rum- 
maging, produced the handkerchiefs. ‘‘Now,’’ 
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continued Kendrick, ‘‘you fellows all hold him | 
while I tie his hands behind his back.’’ 

Roger’s furious struggles were soon over- | 
powered ; he was turned over on his face and | 
his wrists tied together. ‘‘Now his ankles,’’ | 
said Kendrick; and in a moment Roger lay | 
bound hand and foot. ‘‘Just so as not to take | 
any chances, we’ll hitch him to the bed,’’ 
Kendrick decided. 

Hilariously they dragged Roger across the | 





floor, and then, passing a handkerchief under | answered with equal correctness the questions | 


his arm, tied it fast to the bedpost. 
‘*We’ll see what a perfect recitation the jolly 


interfered to save him. But as he lay there on 
the floor, with his wrists and ankles aching and 
his body increasingly aware of the bruises that 
it had sustained in the struggle, he wished 
Kendrick all the harm that could befall any- 
body ; he hated Kendrick as he had never hated 
any one before. 

Meanwhile Kendrick, in his own room, was 
placidly endeavoring to work out the Vergil 
lesson. He was unconscious of having seriously 
maltreated little Roger Thorne, whom, indeed, 
in some ways he liked, although he despised 
his devotion to his studies and his enjoyment 
of the favor of the masters. He had applied 


rough treatment to him frequently, with the | 


idea that it was good for one who was rather 
babyish and timorous; and he never knew how 
much his roughness hurt—not merely the boy’s 
tender bone3, but also his sensitive feelings. 


So, while he labored over his Vergil, he had | 


no compunctions whatever. 

At the end of the hour he had mastered only 
half the lesson. He closed the book, and going 
into Roger’s room, released him, giving him 
meanwhile much excellent advice about the 
wisdom of being generous and unselfish. The 


three others stood by and displayed their ap- | 


preciation of his humor. 

Nevertheless, the recitation the next hour 
proved a disappointment to the four and a tri- 
umph for Roger. He gave a sight translation 
so good that no fault was found with it; he 


on the grammar. 
And Kendrick was called on a passage which 





lenly at the floor. Then he 
raised his eyes. ‘‘I can’t tell.’’ 

Mr. Phillips saw there was as much despair 
as defiance in the boy’s face, but he did not 
choose to betray any compassion. He remarked, 
coldly, ‘‘Very well; that will do,’’ and Roger 
took a sorrowful departure. 

Outside, Kendrick and Wales were waiting 
for him. 

‘*Well,’’ said Kendrick, ‘‘what did he say to 
the prize pupil?’’ 
‘*None of your business !’’ Roger answered ; 
}and when Kendrick laid hold of him with a 
| chiding, ‘‘Tut, tut, you must have no secrets 
| from your friends!’’ he tried to shake himself 
| free. 
But Kendrick clung the closer, and insisted 
|on walking with him, with his arm over his 
| Shoulder in the most exaggerated friendliness ; 
jand this was all that Mr. Phillips saw on 
| issuing from the study building. 
There was no opportunity for Mr. Phillips 
| to make further investigations that day; but 
the next morning, having left the door of his 
| room open, he heard distant sounds of scuffling, 
and on making his way down the corridor, he 
| surprised Kendrick, Wales, Ford and McKee 
| in the act of tying Roger hand and foot. 
| **This is a very childish performance for fel- 
| lows of your age,’’ he said. He ordered them 
| to release the captive, and then he dismissed 
them to their rooms. But he inflicted no pun- 
ishment on them, and the next day they resumed 
| their hostile operations. 
Roger fell into a melancholy and hopeless 
|frame of mind. It seemed to him that Mr. 
Phillips was entirely indifferent to his situa- 





Roger will make next hour,’’ said Kendrick. | he had not reached in his study, and had to/ tion, and that there would never be an end to 


‘*Maybe he’1l feel more like helping his friends | 
after this. I don’t suppose he ever flunked a 
lesson before in his life. 
grace! How grieved every one will be!’’ 

**Tt would make it worse if we could all make 
decent recitations,’’ suggested McKee. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Kendrick. ‘‘Let’s all go to our | 
rooms and be real students for an hour.’’ 


answer, ‘‘Not prepared.’’ 
This experience did not propitiate Kendrick. 


him that he could not always be so lucky, and 
that he must choose either to help his class- 
mates or to ‘‘flunk’’ his lessons. Roger defied 
him. Therefore Kendrick, assisted by the 
three others, proceeded at the beginning of 


Mr. Phillips was, however, 


| the persecution. 
He reported 


| not so inactive as Roger supposed. 


O my, what a dis-| He came up to Roger after class and warned | his discovery and his suspicions, together with 


a recommendation, to Doctor Davenport, the 
head master. ‘Two days later, after the weekly 
| reading of the marks, Doctor Davenport ad- 
| dressed the school. 

‘*At times it has been found advisable,’’ he 


So they left’ Roger in his discomfort and | every study-hour to tie Roger up, and then to| said, ‘‘to delegate to one or two of the older 


ignominy. 
lease himself, but he had been securely tied. 
He knew that if he shouted and yelled, he could 
bring Mr. Phillips from the end of the corridor 
to his rescue, but the idea, of invoking the aid 
of a master against the persecutions of the | 
fellows was too repugnant. 

He had fought as silently as possible when 
Kendrick and the others were tying him; he| 


He struggled intermittently to re- | engage with unaccustomed and praiseworthy | boys certain of the functions of a master. 


diligence in study. 

The results were soon evident. Roger was 
not always able to give flying sight translations. 
failed altogether. Meanwhile Kendrick, Wales, 
their heads above water. 


Things went on thus for a week. Then one 


was not going to have it said that a master had | day Mr. Elwood, who taught the sixth form | 


In- 
| variably the boys so chosen, whom we have 
called prefeets, have faithfully performed the 
| duties required of them. I am going to ask 


| Sometimes he stumbled through, sometimes he | William Kendrick to act as prefect in the fifth 


| form dormitory. His duty will be to see that 


| Ford and McKee labored along, just keeping | order is preserved in the dormitory, and he will 


| have a master’s authority to report and punish 
infractions of the rules.’’ 


Kendrick flushed at the announcement. The 














boys all looked at him with curiosity and sur- 
prise. ‘He had never been regarded as a ‘‘good’’ 
boy—the kind of boy who would naturally be 
appointed prefect. Kendrick felt the embar- 
rassment of the amused, surprised scrutiny. 

As for Roger Thorne, his soul was filled 
with loathing and dismay. If Kendrick had 
persecuted him before, what would he not do 
now? It was outrageous to give such a fellow 
authority which would only be abused. Roger’s 
fists clenched as he sat meditating. There was 
no justice in the world, no reward of merit. 
He had led a blameless life and stood well in 
the class, yet when the question of appointing 
a prefect arose, the rector ignored him and put 
into power the most odious influence in the 
dormitory. 

Oh, Roger thought, if only he had been 
appointed! What a satisfaction it would have 
been! What quiet and submissive good behavior 
he would have exacted of those ruffians—par- 
ticularly of Kendrick! 

Afterward Ford and McKee took possession 
of him, and painted the future. 

‘“*You want to be mighty careful how you 
talk to Kendrick after this,’’ they said. ‘‘He 
can report you for impertinence, you know.”’ 

‘*I’d like to see him dare!’’ cried Roger. 

Kendrick had walked off by himself, feeling 
both resentful and proud. He despised ‘being 
thus enrolled among the ‘‘good’’ boys, yet he 
could not help being touched by such a tribute 
to his power of leadership. 

He received the congratulations of his friends 
coolly ; no statesman on acceding to office could 
have been more reticent as to his plans. 

The next morning in the hour before Greek, 
Wales, Ford and McKee entered Roger’s room 
as usual, 

‘*Are you going to translate to us this morn- 
ing?’’ asked Wales. 

**No,’”” replied Roger. 

‘‘Now that Kendrick’s a prefect he probably 
won’t want to dirty his hands tying you,’’ re- 
marked McKee. ‘‘You’d better be quiet while 
we do it, or he’ll report you for disorder.’’ 

He caught Roger by the wrists. Roger began 
to struggle. Ford seized him from behind. In 
the scuffle a chair was overturned. The next 
instant Kendrick was in the room, his face 
sullen and menacing. 

‘Here, you fellows,’’ he said, ‘‘quit that! 
Let go. Get back to your rooms.’’ 

“What !’’ gasped McKee. Ford and Wales 
were silent in astonishment, and Roger’s face 
was the most amazed of all. 

‘*You rough-house in study-hours and [’ll 
soak you.’’ 

Kendrick scowled at them, 
they obeyed him and withdrew. 

He did not glance at Roger, and for the first 
time in his life he left Roger’s room feeling 
abashed. He avenged his wounded pride by 
hardly looking at Roger or speaking to him 
after this. As for the three others, they 
were’ quite too chagrined to remonstrate with 
Kendrick. 

They understood that he had made up his 
mind to enforce the rules. They felt grieved 
and betrayed, but they stood too much in awe 
of him to protest. 

Roger took instant advantage of the immunity 
which was now his. Once more he shone in 
the recitations; again he was cheerful and con- 
tented. Now he would willingly have helped 
any one who might have asked him; his bitter- 
ness against those who had been his persecutors 
had evaporated, and Kendrick he was even 
beginning to idealize as a champion. 

Then suddenly, one day, after Roger had 
made an unusually brilliant translation in Latin, 
and had returned to his room to study Greek, 
Kendrick, followed by the others, burst in. 

‘*Tie him up!’’ cried Kendrick. ‘‘Tie him 
to the bedpost! We'll teach him to put us all 
to the bad with such recitations—the little 
greasy grind !’’ 

The others, whooping at being led again in 
their favorite amusement, soon suppressed 
Roger’s struggles, but not his tongue; that 
wagged with fury. 

‘*You’re a fine prefect !’’ taunted Roger. ‘‘I 
knew you couldn’t keep up the bluff! I knew 
you couldn’t be decent more than a week! I 
knew you were always a bully at heart! You’re 
crooked at your lessons, and you’re crooked as 
a prefect !’’ 

That stung. Kendrick cuffed him for it as 
he lay tied. Then Kendrick walked back to 
his own room. 

For the first time since he had begun abusing 
Roger Thorne his conscience bothered him. 
He felt that he had done something that was 
beneath his dignity. It had seemed to him 
that he must break loose, that he could not be 
good any longer, and he had led the foray into 
Roger’s room with the thought that it would 
be just as much fun as it had always been. 
But somehow he was finding now that it was 
not. He could not understand it, but his ap- 
pointment as prefect seemed to have robbed him 
of his capacity to enjoy ‘‘fun.’’ 

After a few moments of uneasy reflection he 
went quietly back into Roger’s room, and with- 
out speaking, released him. Roger did not 
speak, either, only looked at him with a certain 
grim surprise. 

When the bell rang, Wales, Ford and McKee 
tumbled into Roger’s room, ready to jeer at him 
and untie him. They found him sitting at his 


and in silence 











desk, with his books open. ‘They shouted, 
‘* Kendrick! O Kendrick!’’ and when their 
chief appeared, they pointed, and said, ‘‘Look: 
The jolly Roger got loose! He’s fooled us.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Kendrick, solemnly. ‘‘So he 
has.’’ 

The boys expected him to take Roger to task 
for his effrontery in freeing himself, but he 
disappointed them, and they walked in puzzled 
silence to their recitation—Roger the most puz- 
zled of them all. 

The next morning, after chapel, the head 
master ended.the reading of the day’s reports 
for infractions of rules with the following: 

‘*Kendrick, prefect, reports for disorder in 
dormitory, Wales, Ford and McKee, one sheet ; 
Kendrick himself, two sheets.’’ 

A ‘‘sheet’’ meant an hour’s work in play-time 
at writing Latin lines. 

The whole room, little boys and big, grinned 
at Kendrick, who sat with a stolid face. When 
the sixth form was dismissed, the three followers 
whom he had so betrayed fell upon him, half- 
whining, half-humorous. ‘‘Ken, that was a 
dirty trick —’? ‘‘You got us into it, you old 
chump, you ought to excuse the report —’’ 

‘*Well, I gave myself twice as much as I 
did you, didn’t I?’? Kendrick shut them off 
crustily. 

Roger Thorne heard that; he heard Skilton, 
the captain of the school eleven, come up to 
Kendrick, and say, excitedly, ‘‘Ken, what’s the 
matter with you, anyway? To give yourself 





two sheets on a half-holiday, when we want 
the whole eleven for practise !’’ 

‘*Well, the rector should have known I wasn’t 
the fellow for prefect!’’ Kendrick cried. 

Somehow, at hearing that, a warm feeling of 
liking for him who had so often made him 
wretched stole into Roger Thorne’s heart. 

Thenceforward in the dormitory where Ken- 
drick was prefect there was no more persecution. 
Roger’s work was no longer interrupted; he 
soon regained his position at the head of the 
class, and was again the most promising candi- 
date for the classical prize. But he suffered 
now from loneliness ; the fellows followed Ken- 
drick’ s lead, and treated him with a cold dignity. 

Meanwhile in the classroom Kendrick was 
making faulty, painstaking, stupid recitations, 
failing to grasp the explanations quickly. 
Roger could almost feel what the trouble with 
his mind was. He needed some one to take 
him for a little while each day in Latin and in 
Greek, and show him how to study. 

Roger made up his mind. Kendrick could 
not do more than snub him, and he had prac- 
tically been doing that all along. At the end 
of the morning study one day Roger went to 
Kendrick’s room, carrying his Vergil, knocked, 
and said, when Kendrick opened the door : 

‘*Tt’s a pretty hard lesson to-day. Don’t you 
want me to help you a little with it?’’ 

“Do I!’ Kendrick’s face lighted up, and 
he took Roger’s hand and drew him in. ‘‘I’ve 
just been waiting for you to say that.’’ 
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ROM the cab window 
big Patrick Sweeny, 
who ran the locomo- 

tive for the fast fruit-trains 

eastward from El Paso, saw 

lots of babies—fat, black-eyed 

Mexican babies, pudgy, white- 

headed German babies, and 

now ard then an Indian baby, 

its bullet head stuck out from the folds of a blan- 
ket about its mother’s shoulders and its bronze 
face grave and unquestioning. But of all the 
babies between El] Paso and San Antonio, where 
his run stopped, Sweeny knew no other baby 
like ‘‘Bobby’’ Leahy, only son of Dan Leahy, 
‘*boss’? of Section 37, eastward of Uvalde. 
Bobby was an Irish baby, with dark hair, 
sea-blue eyes, ruddy cheeks, fat, 
curved legs, and a laugh that 
chimed all day long. 

‘*The darlint!’’ Sweeny used to 
say. ‘“‘It’s the livin’ light o’ the 
mornin’ on his face.’’ 

Sweeny had stopped on the sec- 
tion siding to take water and let 
the California express thunder by. 
The child had been companioned 
by a little yellow cur—aiterward 
run over by a train, and buried 
with pomp and tears on the prairie. 
One morning a brakeman threw 
a lump of coal at this dog, and 
Bobby, four years old, picked it 
up and threw it back with a volu- 
ble taunt in Gaelic. Sweeny loved 
the dead language of his fathers, 
so he climbed down from the cab, 
caught up the child, and hugged 
him. That began the friendship. 
Later large golden oranges, or big 
pears, or peaches raised on the 
irrigated lands of Arizona, would 
be tossed from the locomotive into 
the little apron. 

It was ‘‘Hello, Bobby, man!’’ 
as the big engine snorted on the 
siding, and ‘‘Hello, Pat! How’s 
the West ?’’ 

When there was time, Bobby 
was taken into the cab, and ran 
his small fingers over the levers. 
He was permitted to pour the oil 
into the cups; packages of cleen 
waste were given tohim. If there 
was any backing to do, he stayed 
in the cab and assisted in opening 
and closing the throttle. Patrick Sweeny was 
forty years old, without wife or child, and this 
little Irishman on the prairie of the Southwest 
was a boon to him. 

Dan Leahy, the father, like most immigrants 
in steady employment, had large ideas for his 
son. He was going to send him to college and 
make a President of the United States of him; 
but big Patrick said: 

‘*No; it’s a prisident he’ll be, but prisident of 
a railroad. It’s a born trainman he is. Look 
at the fingers of him on the oil-can. He niver 
wastes a drop. Obsarve him at the throttle!’’ 

As for Mrs. Leahy, she took care of a younger 
child, got three meals a day for ten track-hands, 
and had little time for dreams. 

Engine 209 was Sweeny’s, a huge, powerful 
machine of the Mogul type, and all its rods and 
brasses shone like silver and gold. In the 
roundhouse at El Paso they used to say that 
Patrick got up in the night to polish and pet 
this engine. 

**Sure,’” he would say, ‘‘there’s nothin’ on the 
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slope, or off the slope, that 
ean touch her. I’ve felt her 
lift from the rails in the night 
and fly a little bit.’’ 

He called this engine ‘‘ Bet- 
sey,’’ although there was 
nothing feminine in its black- 
ness, its massive strength, or 
in its resistless rush through 
air, when the brown lands on each side were 
spinning away from it and the long cars of fruit 
grinding behind it. Next to Bobby, Sweeny 
loved Betsey. 

On an October morning he rolled into the 
siding of Section 37 on time. The slight dew 
was yet on the prairie-grass and the sun had 
not been up long enough to be well awake, but 
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OF A RAILROAD.” 


Bobby, with his hair wet and combed and his 
face shining, was waiting Zor him, his hand in 
his father’s. The orange was thrown down, 
and the usual information given as to the state 
of the West. 

“The day’s comin’, Pat,’’ said the section 
foreman, ‘‘when I’ll have to give ye Bobby. 
It’s too much for his mother he’s gettin’ to be. 
He runs all over the bad lands hereabouts, and 
is gone away from the house by the day.’’ 

**T’ll take him,’’ Sweeny answered. ‘“That’ll 
be a good time for me. There’s no baby like 
Bobby. An’ would ye like to ride on the pilot, 
honey, an’ shoo the cows off the track ?’’ 

Bobby took his teeth out of the orange long 
enough to say that he would be a trackman, a 
section man, a brakeman, a fireman and an 
engineer, which was a common declaration 
with him, and the train pulled out. Looking 
back, Sweeny saw the biue eyes shining, and 
waved a grimy hand in farewell. 

He reached San Antonio in the forenoon, cut 


| away from the fruit-cars, ran Betsey into the 











“IT’S A PRISIDENT HE’LL BE, BUT PRISIDENT 











roundhouse, saw that her fires were drawn, 
then set to work adjusting screws, wiping, oil- 
ing and polishing hard. It was a habit with 
Sweeny never to permit Casey, his fireman, to 
do anything about the engine save the roughest, 
plainest work; and always within two hours 
after he ran in, the locomotive was fit to race 
for a life. It is more than six hundred miles 
from San Antonio to El Paso, but Betsey made 
the trip twice a week without cracking a rivet. 

There was a lay-over of thirty-six hours in 
San Antonio, and Patrick, like other trusted 
engineers, a thoroughly steady man, used to 
put in the time reading Irish history and 
sleeping. He did not see Casey at all during 
the lay-over ; but Casey was steady, too, besides 
being in love and saving money to get married 
on, and he always reported on time. 

On this trip Sweeny for some reason could 
not take interest in history. He had found 
somewhere the impudent statement that Brian 
Boru, instead of being a hero king and victor 
at the Battle of Clontarf, was himself whipped 
as well as killed at Clontarf, and he was run- 
ning it down bitterly; but the face of Bobby 
came persistently between him and the pages. 
Strangely enough, the face was not merry and 
smeared with orange-pulp, as he had last seen 
it, but white and drawn with pain. He passed 
a bad night; and although it was hours before 
he was due, he went down to the station in 
the morning and looked Betsey carefully over, 
loosening a nut by a half-turn here and tight- 
ening one there, although there was no need of 
it, and the tart Yankee yardmaster told him 
that he was a ‘‘thick-headed Mick, who ought 
to be driving spikes.’”’ Sweeny waved this 
aside calmly, and went on tinkering, although 
he muttered that the yard-boss ‘‘spalpeen needed 
manhandling a bit, faix.’’ 

As the afternoon wore on, a fever of im- 
patience possessed him, and he caught himself 
often looking down the yard for Casey. He 
was scheduled to leave for the West at half past 
eight in the evening. At six the squat, bulky 
figure of the fireman came into view, and 
Patrick beckoned him furiously. 

‘*Get the fire into her!’’ he said, rapidly, as 
Casey came up. ‘‘Doit now, man, do it now!’’ 

In some surprise Casey started the fire, coax- 
ing it along gently but surely, and in less than 
an hour Betsey’s fire-box was a mass of level, 
glowing coals a foot deep, with blue flames 
playing lightly over the surface. Sweeny 
glanced in sourly, but was compelled to nod 
approval. ‘‘Ye know your business, Mike,’’ 
was all he said, and stood leaning against his 
engine, longing for the time to go. 

Down the yard a boy came run- 
ning with a slip of yellow paper 
in his hand. He thrust it at 
Sweeny without a word, and the 
latter, thinkiag it to be merely 
train orders, took it lazily. He 
read: 

Section 37—Bobby bitten by wolf; 
may die; bring doctor; hurry. 

(Signed) Dan Leahy. 

The engineer’s heavy form 
straightened for an instant, then 
leaped forward. As he ran, he 
said, “‘This was it, then!’’ 

Across the street was a drug- 
store, with a physician’s office in 
the rear. He rushed in, grasped 
the shoulder of a man sitting in 
a chair by a desk, and threw 
the telegram before him. He said 
only, ‘‘Doctor, can ye come now? 
I take out the engine.’’ 

For answer the physician, who 
had gray hair and a keen face, 
rose, grasped a surgical case and 
some medicines, and passed out 
ahead of him. 

Sweeny rushed to the yard- 
master, explained rapidly, and 
said : 

**Send another engine with the 
freight. I’m goin’.’’ 

**Goalong, then,’’ said the yard- 
master, not unkindly. ‘‘I’ll look 
out for a clear track, and you 
were always crazy, anyhow.”’ 

‘*Fix them switches!’’ Patrick 
yelled over his shoulder, and with 
the doctor at his heels, ran toward 
his engine. Smoke was pouring from the 
funnel, and Casey, seeing them coming, leaped 
to his place and picked up his shovel. The 
next instant the two were in the cab; ther 
Sweeny’s hand was on the throttle, and look 
ing down with white, tense face to his firema1), 
he said, ‘‘Throw it into her!’”’ Then the} 
moved out. 

Ahead of them were seventy-five miles of rock 
ballasted track, every foot of which Sween) 
knew. There was only one curve, and that @ 
wide one. There were three river bridges, a1 
the trainmen did not like the one over th 
Hondo; it had too much sway and tremor. 

As the wheels turned, Sweeny, with th 
engineer’s instinct, glanced at his watch. Tl 
hands marked exactly seven, and the souther 
twilight was darkening. So swiftly the su’ 
sank that when they reached the outskirts « 
the city pitch-darkness was round them. Fa 
ahead the light flared. 

Sweeny laid his watch upon a shelf nea 
him, and spoke softly and slowly to his engine 
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‘* Betsey, acushla! I’m goin’ to tear the 
sowl out o’ ye this night.’”’ Then to Casey, 
“Give it to her!’’ 

The steady swing of the coal-shovel answered. 
The steam-gage marked a pressure of two 
hundred and six pounds. Sweeny’s eye rested 
on it, and Casey broke in hurriedly, shouting 
to make his voice heard above the terrible 
pounding, ‘‘I can do better than that! Wait a 
bit, Pat!” ‘ 

Then he fell to hammering big lumps of coal 
with the edge of the shovel, breaking them into 
small bits. These he sprinkled lightly and 
skilfully over the fire from end to end, making 
a layer a half-inch thick. He smoothed them 
in one place and opened them out in another, 
and threw them to the far sides of the fire-box, 
and a roar came from the furnace. The gage 
jumped to two hundred and ten, then to two 
hundred and twelve, then the needle swung 
farther and rested at two hundred and eighteen. 

‘*Jt’ll be a bad day when ye’re an engineer,’’ 
Sweeny called, ‘‘for ye know your business!’’ 

The great machine rocked from side to side, 
as if some giant hand swung it to and fro; the 
level miles leaped into their faces and whirled 
backward; a wild, steady, thunderous roar 
bellowed from the crushed rails; behind them 
streamed a black plume of smoke, and masses 
of dust and cinders whirled up to meet it; no 
man could count the clanging piston-strokes, 
which made a continuous roll. Now and then 
Betsey seemed to toss her head, as if in pain, 
and leap forward against the night. All outer 
objects were indistinguishable ; houses and trees 
were tiny black dots, shooting by. The doctor 
clung desperately to the sides of the cab. 
Sweeny stood with legs apart, his hand on the 
throttle. Casey, with bent back, lifted and 
dropped the coal in rhythm. Once he threw 
his head up, and yelled, ‘‘How?’’ 

‘Fourteen miles in seventeen minutes,’’ 
Sweeny answered. ‘‘Throw it into her.’’ 

The steam surged up to two hundred and 
twenty-three pounds, and Betsey felt the im- 
pulse as a blooded horse feels the spur. She 
jumped her own length straight along the rails, 
and Casey swore afterward that one of the big 
drivers spun in air without touching the steel 
band beneath. There had been a slight, trem- 
ulous coughing in the funnel up to then, but it 
changed into a smooth, steady grumble, which 
meant that the draft was all it should be. The 
doctor was a fair sailor, but he began to feel a 
sickness of stomach. Sweeny and the fireman 
were used to it. ‘The engineer smiled for the 
first time as he felt the increase in the rate, and 
cut the lever back a full notch. For an instant 
only the light showed a blacker gash ahead 
and the slim trestles of the Hondo bridge; then 
they shot over as if from a cannon, a horrifying 
hollow roar coming up. Glancing behind, they 
could see the structure shaking. 

‘* Thirty miles in thirty -two minutes!’’ 
Sweeny yelled. 

West of the Hondo the prairie undulates, but 
the road-bed is as flat as a table and as true as 
a foot rule. There Betsey bent all her mighty 
energies to the work. She sprang at the miles, 
and swept over them as if she knew her mis- 
sion, and was determined to fulfil it or wreck 
herself in the attempt. The needle on the 
steam-gage showed two hundred and twenty- 
five pounds. Casey pounded the coal and spread 
it more thickly. Patrick opened the throttle 
more widely, and stooping, sent a stream of oil 
upon some of the bearings. The doctor braced 
himself to keep down the sickness and retain 
his balance. They ran the next fifteen miles 
in thirteen minutes, and the engineer sang out, 
‘*Even-minute time! Forty-five miles in forty- 
five minutes. Thirty miles to go!’’ 

The doctor said, ‘‘That’s great running.’’ 

‘*We can do better,’’ Sweeny replied. ‘‘We 
must do better. Think of the baby! Go on, 
old girl, goon! Eat it up!’ 

At eight o’clock they were sixty-four miles 
from their starting-point. The last eleven miles 
were run in eight minutes, including the slow- 
up to make the siding. The engine came toa 
stop, hot from drivers to smoke-stack end. 
Sweeny thrust out a scared, anxious face. 

Leahy, standing on the ground with a lantern, 
said only, ‘‘He’s alive, Pat.’’ 

The engineer sank upon his seat with a gasp. 
Casey, wiping the streaming sweat from fore- 
head and cheeks, said, ‘‘That’s bully.’”” The 
doctor, wasting no time in words, climbed down 
and went toward the house. The trainmen 
followed him immediately. 

Bobby looked up when Sweeny entered, 
smiled faintly, although half-unconscious, and 
asked something about the West. The doctor 
looked at the wounds, which were serious, but 
not fatal, and dressed them. The child had 
been attacked by a small prairie-wolf a half- 
mile from the house, and bitten upon the 
Shoulder and neck. Big Patrick hung over the 
Fe form, breathless, until the work was 
done, 

‘*He’ll do very nicely,’? the doctor said. 
‘*You need not fear for him.’’ 

Sweeny stooped and kissed the little boy’s 
forehead. Then he said to all of them, stand- 
ing erect, with his right arm held up, and 
smiling broadly : 

“Sivinty-five miles in sixty-eight minutes! 
Begorra, Casey, it’s you that knows your busi- 
ness! An’ how is it for Betsey, the ould 
Sinner ?°? 
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THE BENGAL PILOT SERVICE 


BY FRANK T BULLEN. 


calling of the pilot has 

been a high and honored 
one, but history does not help us 
to ascertain when pilotage, as a 
distinct profession, apart from the 
usual. calling of the mariner, 
became established. Yet it must always have 
been felt that at many difficult ports of the 
world it was essential that men should be sta- 
tioned perfectly equipped in maritime matters 
generally and especially in knowledge of the 
local peculiarities, in order to help the ordinary 
mariner to bring his ship in safely. 

So the system of local pilotage, like many 
another sea custom, has grown up gradually, 
until in most ports there is to be found a regu- 
larly appointed number of pilots, the use of 
whose services is compulsory, who are appointed 
only after the most severe inquiry into their 
qualifications, and who, without exception, are 
paid no regular salary, but according to the 
amount of pilotage they perform. 


ROM time immemorial the 


The Difficult Problem. 


but without in the least detracting from 








BIN as far as it is possible to ascertain, 


the importance of other pilot services, 
the system at Bengal is unique in 
several respects. Other systems c 


faithful watchers there have no) 
sheltered port under their lee. | 
Whatever the weather portends, 
they must face it, for the worse | 
it is, the more need of their 
services by the sorely beset mer- 
chantmen, fresh from the navi- | 
gation of twelve thousand miles of unfettered 
ocean. No new and untried men were given | 
charge of a ship. It was not until they had 
proved their competence to handle the stanch 
pilot brigs in any weather that the aspiring 
pilots were allowed to present themselves to an 
anxious captain arrived at the sandheads. 

As years rolled on, and the great magician 
steam came into his dominion, the work became 
somewhat less arduous for the pilots. For the | 
sailing ship was able to avail herself of the 
services of powerful steam-tugs, charging huge 
towage, but offering such speed and security 
as made the outlay economical. 

But the stern business of training the pilots 
might not be relaxed, for the southwest monsoon | 
often brought a whole fleet of big ships,—the | 
average size had doubled in twenty years, —and 
very often towboats were available for only a | 
small percentage of the waiting ships, every one | 
of which had a pilot on board. 

I have myself seen a tugboat proudly steaming 





have grown up gradually; the 
Bengal pilot service sprang full- 
armed from the brains of the 
court of directors of the East India 
Company. Realizing the desir- 
ability of bringing their ships 
right up the great river Hugli, as 
well as the immense risk involved, 
and the necessity of a complete 
knowledge of day-to-day condi- 
tions, they inaugurated, in the 
year 1668, a system of pilotage. 

Yet such were the difficulties to 
be encountered that it was not 
until eleven years later—1679— 
that the first ship, the Falcon, 
Captain Stafford, sailed up into 
the river and anchored near the 
spot where eleven years later still 
—1690—Job Charnock founded 
the city of Calcutta. 

If ever there was a case of care- 
ful prevision and sound founda- 
tion-laying for a gigantic trade to 
come, it was here. It is no exag- 
geration to say that without the 
specially trained service- then 
established, and ever since main- 
tained at the highest pitch of 
efficiency, the traffic to Calcutta, 
the most important of the Indian 
Empire, could not exist. 

Readers of the stories -by Mark 
Twain and others, describing the pilotage of the 
Mississippi, will have some idea of the difficul- 
ties attendant upon the navigation of a mighty 
river. But the matter is greatly simplified in 
the case of the ‘‘Father of Waters,’’ because 
the vessels to be navigated there are of light 
draft, possessing powerful engines, and, indeed, 
specially constructed for river work alone. 

When we come to the Hugli pilotage, we 
have to remember that the vessels which origi- 
nally called for it were all sailing ships of a 
distinctly clumsy type for handling in rivers, 
being built expressly for the purpose of making 
the long ocean voyage round the Cape of Good 
Hope to India. They were of large size for 
those days, and fairly deep draft—twenty to 
twenty-four feet; and however well calculated 
to withstand the onslaught of a tropical cyclone, 
they were certainly a heart-breaking type of 
vessel to work up a tortuous river for one hun- 
dred and twenty miles in a channel studded 
with quicksands and tortured by tides which 
often run ten knots an hour in critical bends. 

In addition to these gigantic difficulties of 
navigation, there was to be taken into account 
the changing channel of the river, as well as 
those extraordinary vagaries indulged in by the 
weather in the Bay of Bengal, the most prolific 
breeding-place of hurricanes in all the world. 


Training the Calcutta Pilot. 


S HEREFORE it was imperative that the 
Caleutta pilot, as he came to be called, 
must be bred to his work, going to it 

young, after he had mastered the rudiments of 
seamanship on the wide ocean. He must, 
during a long and arduous apprenticeship to 
the river, be daily engaged in square-rigged 
vessels, frigate-built brigs appointed for the 





purpose; and he must learn all that a man 
could know of the changeful moods of the | 
Hugli and the Ganges, as well as the depths of | 
the intricate channels. 

In addition, he had to spend month after. 
month patrolling the vicinity of the sand-| 
heads, the entrance to the river, where below- 
water dangers, many and great as they are, | 





CALCUTTA HARBOR. 


down through the rows of waiting vessels with 
a huge board displayed, upon which were the 
figures ‘‘2000’’ in chalk, meaning that the towage 
would not be undertaken for less than two thou- 
sand rupees, or about eight hundred dollars, and 
the first candidate to beckon got the tug. 


The Treacherous River. 


crowd to be worked up in the old 

fashion to Saugor, and there await 
the leisure of the tugboats, for by this time 
there were very few ships that could be 
sailed up the river at all; they had grown 
too large. And always the pilots rose to the 
occasion, so that all sailors everywhere looked 
upon the title of ‘Calcutta pilot as a syno- 
nym for a man who possessed in a preéminent 
degree all that goes to make up the complete 
seaman. 

Also, be it noted, all sailors were agreed 
that the Calcutta pilot was by no means uncon- 
scious of the claims he possessed upon the | 
deference of seamen generally, and was pre- | 
pared to resent instantly any reluctance to pay 
him the respect due to his high rank among the 
men of the sea. 

It would, however, be unfair to suppose that | 
the advent of steam towage removed more than a 
tithe of the pilot’s responsibilities and anxieties. | 
In some respects it increased them. For the 
towage of a big, helpless sailing ship past some | 
of the more dangerous shoals and up the shallow | 
channel meant that the tug had to be watched 
as well as the ship she was towing. 

It was not possible for the master of the tug, 
with his light draft of water, to remember 
accurately the amount of depth required by the | 
heavily laden mass astern of him. And if upon | 
receipt of urgent signals the tug did not stop | 
in time, the ship might touch the bottom, stop, | 
and in a very few minutes, owing to the char- | 


HEN it was necessary for the waiting 





| acter of the sand beneath and the furious rushing | 


of the tide, be beyond all hope of recovery. 








glorious day, under a cloudless sky, and in 
water perfectly smooth but for the whirling 
eddies which showed the power of the tre- 
mendous current ! 

Under present conditions matters are vastly 
simplified. The sailing ships, which in my 
time might have been counted by hundreds, 
with the steamship a rare object, are now 
infrequent visitors. Even the host of *‘country’’ 
ships—big sailing ships which have been bought 
by natives and sailed by native officers and 
crews — have almost disappeared. The huge 
steamship has established her reign. With this 
great change has also come the instant com- 
munication to the central pilot office in Calcutta 


| of any news concerning the slightest alteration 


in the shape or depth of the river, news that 
is instantly made available by means of signals 
to every pilot working along the river at the 
time. 


Clipper Ships and Hurricanes. 


oS would not, however, be fair to dismiss 
‘ this part of my subject—the pilotage of 


the sailing ships up the Hugli—without 


| recording the tribute paid by an old Calcutta 


pilot to the excellence of the American sailing 
clippers in which his services were so often 
required. 

In those days of which he speaks there was 
a great and lucrative trade between Boston and 
Calcutta with ice, and the ships employed in it 


| were among the finest and best handled of their 


class. It was very pleasant to hear Captain 
Wawn dilate lovingly upon the 
excellences of such old-time fliers 
as the American Eagle, James 
L. Foster, Suliote, Garden 
Reach, Turkey and Wanderer, 
the fine ships of the Tudor Ice 
Company and others, whose ap- 
pearance and discipline made, as 
he said, a sailor’s heart warm to 
contemplate. 

The masters or captains of these 
ships were dignified gentlemen, 
with a high idea of their position, 
and were thus exceedingly ready 
to pay tribute to the excellences 
of the mariners in the sturdy pilot 
brigs. 

The cruising-place of the Cal- 
ceutta pilot brigs which were un- 
aided by steam was eight to nine 
miles south and southwest of the 
Eastern Channel Light-ship, or 
between that point and the Ridge 
Light-ship, a great expanse of 
open sea without any harbor 
of refuge, and beset with a net- 
work of dangerous hidden sands. 

That, however, would have 
mattered little to pilots generally, 
whose business it is to encounter 
such dangers. What rendered it 
unique in the case under review 
was the fact that this particular 
cruising-ground was for several 
months of the year a sort of 
trysting-place for those appalling cyclones or 
hurricanes common to the Bay of Bengal and 
the West Indies, as well as a few other areas 
dreaded by mariners. 

I have no space to enter into a description 
of the East Indian hurricane, so that it must 
suffice to say that it is hardly possible to exag- 
gerate its terrors. Even to those who have 
encountered it before, sea and sky seem mingled, 
and every sense is dulled by the elemental 
tumult. All the horrors of the hurricane are 
heightened for the sailor when it occurs in the 
immediate neighborhood of shallow sand-banks. 

Now the Bengal pilots, perfectly conversant 
with the premonitory symptoms of the approach- 
ing cyelone, must needs remain on their cruis- 
ing-grounds. Indeed, the only place to which 
prudence would direct their flight, if they flied, 
would be the open sea. But thither they must 
not go; their duty required them to remain and 
face the awful onslaught of the hurricane. 


The ‘‘ Bore,’’ or Tidal Wave. 


Sifey}UT although these dreaded convulsions 
. B of nature may always be expected from 
April to December, it is only fair to say 
that they are not really frequent, Mr. Pidding- 
ton’s record for the period between 1800 and 1846 
showing only thirty for the Bay of Bengal. And 
here we may leave this branch of the subject, 
although with reluctance, for the experiences of 
the pilots on board their small if sturdy vessels 
during cyclones have all the elements of the 
highest romance as well as those of the most 
terrible tragedy. 

Another feature of the navigation of the 
Hugli which perhaps ranks next in point 
of danger to the cyclone is its well-known 
‘*bore,’’? or tidal wave, which, catching the 
mightiest vessel afloat, deals with her as if 
she were a chip in a mill-race. During the 
freshets the ebb-tide, running at six to seven 
knots an hour, and prolonged past its rightful 
period by the immense volume of water coming 


So rapid has this disappearance of a ship | down from the mountains of the interior, meets 


not had time to do more than jump clear before 


| been upon some occasions that the crew has | the flood rushing up into the comparatively 


narrow river from the broad estuary, and there 


fade into insignificance beside the unspeak- | the ship, heeling over on her broadside, has | is a gigantic conflict. A wave, often reaching 


‘able horrors of the Indian cyclone. For the | disappeared with all her cargo. And this.on a | twenty-five feet in height, rises perpendicularly, 














stretching diagonally from shore to shore with 
an uproar as of many thunders, until the whole 
mass of flood water rushes over the ebb some- 
times at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 

It dashes itself from shore to shore in a series 
of three rollers, devastating the traffic of the 
river in its passage, and causing the loss of 
hundreds of lives. 

Fortunately, steam has robbed the bore of 
many of its terrors for the pilot, and seamen 
who are warned of its approach by signals 
from the shore are thus enabled to make such 
preparations for meeting it as are possible. 

There is another matter connected with the 
navigation of the Hugli which is of utmost 
interest ; it becomes yearly more difficult, owing 
to the silting up of the river-bed, resulting in 
both the shallowing and narrowing of the chan- 
nels. But for the advent of steam, the passage 
of vessels of any size up the Hugli must have 
long ago ceased. And apparently the dredging 
and widening of this natural channel involves 
an expense that is out of the question. Yet 
such is the skill of these highly trained special- 
ists in pilotage that although the average size 
of vessels taken up to Calcutta now exceeds by 
three times that of the ships piloted thither 
fifty years ago, accidents are of very rare occur- 
rence, indeed. 

Picture to yourself a vessel of seven or eight 
thousand tons, with a draft of water so great 
that in many places there are but eighteen 
inches of water between her keel and the 
hungry quicksands. The tide is running like a 
mill-race, covering the surface of the river with 
whirls and eddies. On the promenade deck the 
passengers are discussing in highest excitement 
the approaching experiences in India; monoto- 
nously from the sides of the ship comes the cry 
of the leadsman in Hindi words, conveying no 
meaning save to the initiate. 

High on the bridge the pilot stands, every 
sense at its utmost tension. He must look out 
for the signals from the banks, warning him of 
changing conditions ahead; somewhere in his 


|of his great vessel gliding over it; 











brain is a picture of the river-bed and the keel 
definitely 
rings in his ears the chant of the leadsman; 
and as a background to the whole scene, he 
is conscious of the number of lives and the value 
of the property committed to his charge. 

All the power possessed by the engines is 
needed in order to fight against the tremendous 
tide if it be against her; if with her, matters 
are more dangerous still, for the vessel is less 
under control as far as her direction is concerned. 
ln this connection it is interesting to notice that 
at certain points, so fierce is the stress of the 
tide, the vessel’s head must be kept almost 
at right angles to her course to counteract the 
twisting effect of the down-rushing mass of 
water, while at the same time the engines are 
doing their utmost. 

Now all these difficulties and dangers are 
enhanced by the urgent necessity for saving 
time. 

If ever time was money, it is so in the 
case of the huge modern steamship. And in 
consequence, while immunity from accident is 
expected from the pilot as a matter of course, 
expedition is so highly prized that a pilot who 
is suspected of being the cause of undue delay 
speedily finds his income greatly lessened. 

Undoubtedly the knowledge of this acts as 
an ever-present stimulus to the pilot, making 
him take great risks. A friend of mine has 
described to me the loss of a five-thousand-ton 
steamship of which he was in charge ; it brought 
up on the submerged wreck of a small vessel. 
In ten minutes, he said, from the time she 
stopped, her mastheads were in the water, so 
swiftly had the tide turned her over. 

Enough has been said to show that the 
members of the Bengal pilot service are justly 
regarded as the princes of their profession, not 
merely because of the amazingly arduous nature 
of their duties, but because in spite of all the 
dangers and difficulties with which they are 
continually beset, the percentage of accidents 
is so small as to be practically negligible. 





9 7 AMMERING, frightened, shout- 
or ing something to Aunt Mena which 
she did not understand, Jacob Kalb 
fied from the Wenner farmhouse across the 
fields toward the Swartzes. Like a wild 
man he burst into the kitchen, where Aunt 
* Liza was busy putting the supper on the 
table. 

Aunt ’Liza was still explaining to her 
angry husband how Albert got away. 

‘*He was here, and then he wasn’t here,’’ 
she said, almost tearfully. ‘‘And nobody 
was here to go after him, and I didn’t know 
what to do, and—and I believe perhaps she 
came after him.’’ 

Aunt ’ Liza was willing to lay the blame 
of Albert’s escape almost anywhere but 
where it belonged—on herself. Then she 
was frightened by the look of rage in Uncle 
Daniel’s face. 

‘*Did you see her here after Albert ?’’ 

‘*No, no, I didn’t see her here after him, 
but I thought — 

‘*Thinking is now no good,’’ answered 
Unele Daniel. Then he got upon his feet. 
‘There, they’re coming. I can hear them.’’ 

Before he reached the door, Jacob Kalb 
burst in. 

‘*Sh-she will—she will sh-shoot me!’’ 
he cried, wildly. ‘‘She was going to fetch 

the shotgun to shoot me !’’ 

Aunt ’ Liza threw herself against the door, 
shutting it almost in Aunt Mena’s face. 

‘*Where are you shot, Jacob?’’ she de- 
manded. 

‘‘T am not yet shot,’’ answered Jacob. 
‘*But I will be shot. I—’’ He felt suddenly 
his master’s grasp on his arm. ‘‘Ow! What 
is the matter ?’’ 

‘*Where is Albert?’’ asked Uncle Daniel. 
‘She has no gun to shoot with. What are you 
talking about? Where is Albert, I say ?’’ 

“She wouldn’t give him to me!’’ gasped 
Jacob. ‘‘They yelled at me, the zwillings 
[twins] yelled at me. They wouldn’t give him 
to me, She is after me witha gun. She —’’ 
There was suddenly a loud pounding at the 
door. ‘‘I tell you she is after me. She —’’ 

Uncle Daniel strode to the door, and flung it 
wide. He was not afraid of being shot. 

‘‘What do you mean?’’ he shouted. Then 
he saw that it was Aunt Mena who stood 
without. 

‘*T mean that if Ellie and Weezy don’t come 
along home with me to-night, they are not to 
come at all!’’ said Aunt Mena, hotly. ‘I can- 
not be running the whole time over the country 
for them.’’ 

**Ellie and Weezy?’’ repeated her brother. 
**Are they not by you?’’ 

‘*No, they ran early this morning off already.’’ 

‘*And Albert ran off,’’ said Aunt ’Liz. ‘‘I 
could not help it. I went a little while on the 
garret, and when I came back he was gone. I 
—where are you then going, Daniel ?’’ 

Unele Daniel cast a scornful glance at the 
two women who could not keep three children, 
one a mere baby, from running away, and at 














Just 


over, perhaps I will take them back. 
tame Sarah a little,’’—she forgot that her own 
efforts at taming had not been very successful, 
—‘‘and then put somebody in the house, so she 
cannot get back. That will settle it.’’ 

‘*Be quiet !’’ said Uncle Daniel again. 

**T will have the law on her!’’ muttered 
Jacob Kalb. Every few minutes he rubbed his 
leg, as if he were feeling for a gunshot wound. 

It was ten minutes before Uncle Daniel laid 
down his knife and fork and pushed back his 
plate. Either reflection or the good supper had 
soothed him. The angry flush was dying out 
of his face. 

‘*Well, what are you going to do?’’ asked 
Aunt ’ Liza. 

‘*T have it fixed,’’ he answered, complacently. 

‘*Are you going to put her out of the house ?’’ 
asked Aunt ’ Liza. 

‘Are you going to have the law on her?’’ 
asked Jacob Kalb. 

**Yes,’’ answered Uncle Daniel, ‘‘I am going 
to put her out of the house and I am going to 
have the law on her. I am going to do both of 
those things. I am going to be the guardian of 
her and of Ellie and Weezy and Albert.’’ 

‘‘Guardian?’’ repeated Aunt Eliza. 

**Yes, guardian. Those children must have 
a guardian, and I am the one to be it. But I 
must have papers. You cannot be a guardian 
unless you have papers from the court. I will 
go to-morrow to town and get papers. Every- 
thing shall be fixed right.’’ 

Aunt Eliza was alarmed. 

‘*But it will cost money !’’ she cried. 

‘Nothing of the kind,’’? answered Uncle 
Daniel. 
Shall I pay for it yet?’’ 

‘* And then Sarah will have to come here?’’ 

‘‘Sarah will have to do what I say she shall 
do,’’ answered Uncle Daniel. ‘‘And Albert 
and Ellie and Weezy. Everybody will have to 
do what I say they shall do.’’ 

Jacob Kalb gazed at him with admiration and 
delight. Daniel Swartz always found some way 
of accomplishing what he wished. It was true 
that he had not succeeded in adopting William 
Wenner. But he had succeeded in punishing 
William, only Jacob knew how well. 

If it had not been for that knowledge, Jacob 
Kalb would not have been looking forward with 
such delight to living in the Wenner house, 
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“THE RETAINING FEE WILL BE TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS.” 


the fright-stricken Jacob; then, regardless of 
the hot supper, about which he was usually so 
particular, he stalked out. 

‘*Put Albert’s high chair to the table,’’ he 
ordered, briefly. 

In fifteen minutes he was back. Aunt ’Liza 
had not learned much tact in all her twenty 
years of wedded life, or she would not have 
begun to question him before he was inside the 
door. 

‘*Where is then Albert?’’ she asked. 

Swartz did not deign to answer. With a 
heavy frown he sat down at the table and 
began to eat. 

‘*Didn’t she give him to you ?’’ demanded 
Aunt Mena, aghast. 

‘*Be still !’’ said Uncle Daniel, shortly. 

‘Did she get after you with the gun?’’ asked 
Jacob Kalb. He had just finished giving the 
women an account of his adventure. He said 
that he saw the gun-barrel when he looked in 
the keyhole. 

‘*Then she didn’t come out after you?’’ said 
Aunt Mena. 

‘*No, but she was coming,’’ insisted Jacob. 
**T am going to have the law on her, that is 
what I am going todo. I will have her put in 
the jail. I will have her — 

**Be quiet !’’ said Uncle Daniel to him also. 

Aunt Mena rose to go. 

“T don’t come again after Ellie and Weezy, 
remember,’’ she said. ‘‘If you fetch them 





instead of walking back and forth each night 
and morning to the house of his wife’s father, 
three miles away, where he lived now. 

He rose now to go home, not at all certain 
that Sarah was not waiting for him outside the 
door with her shotgun. 

‘In the morning you are to go early into 
town with me,’’ said Uncle Daniel. ‘‘At six 
o’clock we will start.’’ 

‘*You ought to bring a little hat for Albert,’’ 
said Aunt ’Liza, when the door was closed. 

‘*No, sir,’’ answered her husband. ‘‘I bring 
him perhaps a little candy or peanuts, but no 
more. Not till he is-here to stay. I brought 
William sometimes presents; suits, I brought 
him, and a little cap, and shoes, and once such 
a little velocipede, and what did I get? No, 
sir. When Albert is here to stay, then I get 
him some things.’’ 

When supper was over, he sat down before 
the fire. He seemed to be brooding over Will- 
iam’s ingratitude. 

**Shoes, I bought him, and candy. And 
what did I get for it?’’ 

Accompanied by Jacob Kalb, he reached the 
county seat long before the earliest lawyer was 
astir. It did not occur to him that there was a 
difference in lawyers or lawyers’ prices. He 
had heard of Alexander Weaver, so he went to 
him. 

‘*This is a fine way,’’ he said to Jacob Kalb, 
when they had waited for half an hour. ‘‘I’d 
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like to know how my work would get done if I 
fooled round this way in the early morning, 
that is what I would like to know. If he don’t 





Then the door of Mr. Weaver’s private office 
opened, and Mr. Weaver himself invited them 
in. He was a clear-eyed, middle-aged man, so 
busy that he often offended his clients by his 
curtness. He gave Daniel and Jacob chairs 
where he could watch their faces. He imagined 
from their appearance that they had come about 
some country quarrel. And country fees were 
hard to collect. 

Uncle Daniel began slowly to state his cause. 

‘*‘My brother-in-law, he is dead,’’ he an- 


**Yes?’’ 
ously. 

** And my sister, she is dead.’’ 

**Yes?’’ 

‘* And it is nobody to look after their things.’’ 

** Any children ?’’ 

**Ves,’’ 

**Minors ?’” 

‘*No, children.’’ 

‘*Well, I mean any under age, under twenty- 
one?’’ 

‘*Yes, it is a couple. Sarah—’’ Uncle 
Daniel counted them off on his fingers. The 
lawyer’s abrupt speech startled him, and he 
was afraid he might forget. 

‘*How old?”’ 

‘She is fifteen, but she is little. 
not run a farm.’’ 

‘*But she thinks she can do everything,’’ put 
in Jacob Kalb. ‘‘She got after me with a 


The lawyer crossed his knees nerv- 


She could 


‘*Tt is a kindness I do these children. | gun.’’ 


The lawyer smiled. He did not take kindly 
to Jacob Kalb, and it was amusing to think of 
a fifteen-year-old girl ‘‘getting after’’ him with 
a gun. 

‘* Any others ?’’ 

‘*Yes, it is a couple of twins, Weezy and 
Ellie.’’ 

**How old?’’ 

‘‘About ten. But they are —’’ 

se Any others ?’’ 

‘‘Albert. He is four. He —’’ 

‘*And you want to be appointed guardian of 
these minor children of your sister ?’’ 

‘“*Yes, sir.’’ Unele Daniel blinked. He 
could not understand the phenomenal quickness 

of this man’s mind. For the next few 
minutes he continued to blink rapidly. 

‘*Your name? Your occupation? The 
value of the property of these minors?’’ 
Question followed question so fast that 
Uncle Daniel could hardly think. 

**You will have to sign a bond for the 
amount of the property, you know. Your 
application will be sent to the Orphans’ 
Court. Come back ina month. The retain- 
ing fee will be twenty-five dollars.’’ 

Then Uncle Daniel got his breath. 

‘*Twenty-five dollars! Twenty-five dol- 
lars for what?’’° 

‘*For making application to the Orphans’ 
Court. Wasn’t that what you wanted me 
to do?’’ 

“Y-yes, b-but twenty-five dollars for 
writing out a couple of papers!’ cried 
Uncle Daniel. ‘‘Twenty —’’ 

The lawyer abruptly swung round to his 
desk. 

Daniel realized suddenly that the lawyer 
did not care whether he got the case or 
not. He became all the more anxious to 
have this remarkable man continue it. 
Sarah might in some way make trouble. 

‘All right,’’ he stammered. ‘‘We will 
come in a month back again. We —’’ 

The lawyer flung him a crumb of comfort. 

**You will be reimbursed, of course, from 
the estate,’’ he said, and Uncle Daniel’s 
face brightened. 

He did not realize that in thus putting 
himself into the hands of the law, he 
would place over his own actions a guard- 

jan to whom he should some day have to 
give an account of his stewardship. In Uncle 
Daniel’s mind he was to be, after the month 
was up, supreme arbiter of the fates of the 
Wenners, Sarah and Albert and the twins alike, 
and of their property. He meant to be honest. 
Even if he did take the farm, he would support 
them, Sarah and Albert at his own home and 
the twins at Aunt Mena’s. Only if Sarah did 
not behave, she would have to go out to 
work. 

There was triumph in every motion of Uncle 
Daniel’s broad, heavy shoulders as he went 
down the steps. He had begun to think that 
education was a good thing for lawyers also. 
It must be pleasant to get twenty-five dollars 
for writing a few words. 

At a store at the corner he bought five cents’ 
worth of peanuts and a small bag of candy. 
Then they started home, drawing rein first at 
the Ebert farm. Ebert appeared in response to 
a loud halloo. He wondered why Swartz was 
stopping at his gate. 

‘‘When will you begin to plow for the little 
one?’’ Uncle Daniel asked, pleasantly. 

‘*To-morrow morning.’’ 

‘*Well, you needn’t plow at all,’’ said Uncle 
Daniel. ‘‘I am to be guardian, and I will 
plow.”’ 

When they reached the lane which led to th 
Wenner house, they saw Albert and the twins 
playing in the yard. Swartz pulled in the 
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horse with a jerk; then he jumped down with 
the little bags in his hand. 

‘“‘Tell ’Lizie that Albert will be home for 
supper,’’ he said. 

This time he did not stride up to the door 
and demand Albert. Instead, he stole down 
the lane to the back of the house. He did not 
mean to take any actively offensive measures till 
the end of the month. 

Sarah was not able to tell afterward how 
Albert got away. She had kept the children 
close beside her all the morning, and it was 
not until afternoon that she yielded to their 
pleading to be allowed to go outdoors to play. 
Then she sat down at the window with some 
sewing in her hands, in order that she might 
watch them. 

She had not moved until the sudden hissing 
of steam warned her that the water in the kettle 
was boiling over. It had not taken her a 
minute to move it to the back part of the stove, 
but in that instant Albert was gone. She could 
see them crossing the fields, Albert in his uncle’s 
arms. The twins ran frantically behind them, 
and Sarah hurried to the door. 

“He coaxed him away with candy !’’ wailed 
Louisa Ellen, when they ran back. ‘But 
Albert said he was coming home for supper.’’ 

That night there were no games. The doors 
were barred early, the supper eaten silently. 
Then Sarah got pen and paper, and sat down 
beside the lamp. She would make a last appeal 
to William. Perhaps, although all the other 
letters had failed, this might reach him, and 
reaching him, might touch his heart. 

It would have taken Sarah all night and all 
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the next day to say all that was in her mind; 
but the task of composition was difficult and the 
letter was short. It read: 

Dear Brother. My Uncle Daniel is after us. 
He fetched Albert again. Jacob Kalb wants to 
live here. The twins will not stay by Aunt Mena. 
I am doing the best I[can. I wish you would come 
home. Uncle Daniel will not have it that the twins 
and Albert live at their right home. We are well 
and hope you are the same. 

Resp. yours, Sarah Wenner. 
P.S. I chased Jacob Kalb off with the gun, but I 
fear me that perhaps he will come again. 


It was not a neat production; Sarah realized 
that. She tried to wipe off a tear-drop which 
fell upon it, and made a tremendous blot. And 
William had always been so particular about 
the way she wrote! It did not occur to her 
that to the heart of an affectionate brother the 
pathetic blot would be more eloquent than 
pages of pleading. ‘ 

She addressed the letter to Seattle; then, 
waking the twins, who had gone to sleep on 
the settle, she sent them to bed. 

Ah, that old settle, how many times it had 
held them! What would Uncle Daniel have 
done with that? Heand Aunt Mena had settles 
of their own. Would he have left it there for 
Jacob Calf? And the dear, battered furniture, 
the high chair which had held them all, from 
William down to Albert—would he have sold it 
all? It would be like killing a live creature 
to break up that home. Sarah gave up her 
own dreams cheerfully. She thought no more 
of the ‘‘normal.’’ If they could only stay 


together, she would ask no more of fate. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





S HE two boys stood looking up the face 
of the steep iron cliff. 

: “Yes, Norm,’’ Jim said, ‘‘there are 
eggs up there—thousands of them.’’ 

A moment later a squalling wavy drift of 
wool-white sea-gulls swept out of a crevice far 
up the cliff, and swooping half-way to the 
beach, flew screaming off seaward. 

The island of Grand Manan meets the sea to 
the south with a wall of rock four hundred 
feet high, and in places almost as steep as the 
side of a cathedral. 

“Gulls knew what they were about when 
they laid their eggs up there,’’ Norman said, 
after looking a while. 

But Jim was preoceupied. His keen eyes 
were sweeping the cliff, noting every crevice 
and wrinkle. ‘‘Eggs are twenty cents a dozen 
now, Norm,’’ he said. 

The Canadian government had evidently con- 
sidered the end of the rocky island a dangerous 
place. On the top of the cliff had been built a 
tall lighthouse ; and up the face of the precipice 
led a long wire ‘‘life-line,’’ fastened to irons 
drilled into the rock at top and bottom. Up 
this single line it was possible—not easy, but 
possible—to go from danger to safety. But the 
natural thing to do was to look up the line, and 
then, shuddering, turn away. 

Jim came to the bottom of the life-line and 
looked up. It seemed to lead away into the 
clouds that were pushing out over the top of 
the cliff. He took hold of the line and shook 
it. 

“‘Norm,’’ he said, ‘‘let’s go up this. There 
are eggs up there, sure.’’ 

Norman and Jim felt sure that there was no 
harm in taking gulls’ eggs, although it would 
be wrong to rob birds that try to hatch all the 
eggs they lay. But gulls lay their eggs on 
the bare cliffs, and hatch not more than on3 in 
ten of them. It was, the boys had plausibly 
concluded, more wrong to let the eggs go to 
waste than to gather them. 

Norman and Jim stood at the foot of the 
wire line. Nobody had gone up it for years, 
for no one had needed to do so. Norman took 
hold of it and looked up. 

“T’m not afraid, Jim,” he said. ‘‘I’d go, 
only I promised them at home I wouldn’t ‘egg’ 
where there is danger.’’ 

Jim laughed. ‘‘Better go out of the business 
then, Norm,” he said. ‘‘You can watch me, 
anyway.”’ 

Holding by the line and bracing his feet 
hard to the cliff, he ascended a few yards. 
Then he slid again to the beach. 

“What danger can there be,’’ he said, ‘‘in 
going up there fifty feet any more than five, 
and sliding down again? 

‘‘Promise!”? he added, a little scornfully. 
‘“They’ll never know at home. Then besides, 
Norm, you’re not really breaking any promise 
because there’s no danger here.’’ 

A little later Norman had consented. Up 
some forty feet or so, on a small shelf of rock, 
the boys gathered a few eggs, and safely depos- 
ited them in the baskets they carried strapped 
on their backs. The success of the venture 
and the excellent prospect for a ‘‘big scoop’’ 
higher up seemed to convince Norman that 
after all he was justified in ascending. Again, 











| set the mountains quivering ! 


what would the people at home care for his 
disobedience if he returned with two dollars’ 
worth of eggs? 

In places the ‘boys found that the cliff fell 
back more than at the base, and was easier of 
ascent. Here and there were facings of clay 
and sand. Still holding to the wire line, they 
scrambled up these slopes, round and over 
boulders of stone, and on until once, after a 
sharp, almost perpendicular ascent, they found 
themselves on a firm stone terrace broader than 
any they had yet passed. 

Here they left the line and stepped about on 
the terrace that ran well round the cliff. Di- 
rectly in front, away some ten or twelve miles 
to the south, they could see a long line of silver 
surf on the ledges. In to the right, traced 
faintly against the sky, were visible the low, 
wavy hills of the Maine coast. Just below, 
and directly in front of where they stood, the 
cliff shot sharply and almost perpendicularly 
away for a distance of two hundred feet; just 
behind them it rose, steep, cold and hard, for 
two hundred feet more. 

They gathered what eggs they found near 
them. The sun by this time had worked well in 
over the Maine hills, but still poured upon the 
cliff a warm flood of yellow light. There was 
no wind. With their backs to the great wall 
of rock behind, Norman and Jim sat down. 
They counted their eggs—five dozen and seven 


already! It was the greatest success of their 
lives. 
Jim got up. ‘‘I don’t suppose,’’ he said, 


‘‘there’s been a man just here for a hundred 
years—perhaps never.’’ 

There was much satisfaction to Jim in the 
thought. 

He walked to the stone parapet and again 
looked down. He gave a long, low whistle. 
‘*Norm,’’? he said, ‘‘the tide’s flowing, and 
it’s up over the end of the line.’’ 

Norman came and looked down. ‘‘That’s 
nothing; we can wait, or go on up, can’t 
we?’ 

Jim looked toward the sun, then up the cliff. 
In places it overhung. ‘‘Pretty late before the 
ebb sets—but—yes, we could go up all right, I 
suppose. ’’ 

Boys seldom take a situation seriously after 
they conclude there are at least two ways out 
of any possible danger they may be in. Jim 
and Norman pushed back the thought of danger 
and made more brave little excursions here and 
there into and along the cliff. There were 
eggs every where. 

They had returned to the shelf of rock once 
after good success, and with their spirits fully 
roused to the adventure point. A large loose 
stone lay at Jim’s feet. He rolled and kicked 
it toward the cliff, then over. The boy who 
has missed the excitement of rolling rocks over 
a New England or Canadian cliff has missed 
one of the pleasures of life. 

Norman and Jim listened. For a time there 
was no sound. Then there came up a dull 
bump, bump, clatter, and finally a great thun- 
derous roar that sounded and resounded up 
and down the cliff and far into its black recesses. 
A smile of wild delight showed on the faces of 
the boys. By a touch of the hand they could 
They looked for 


a time down the smoking track of the avalanche 
of rock and earth; then they turned to seek 
more stones. 


groaned as rock striking rock tore down its 
face. At times a stone no larger than a man’s 
head would loosen several tons of rock and earth. 
Now and then there came up a faint smothered 
splash. But by and by the loose stones on the 
terrace had all been used. The boys again 
looked up and down the cliff. They were sure 
they were half-way, and what danger had they 
met! They resolved to go on to the top. 

Swinging their baskets well round on their 
backs, they made their way along the terrace 
to where they had left the line an hour before. 
And there they stared. 
In one of the mad plunges of stones and earth 
below, the line had snapped far 
above them—and was gone! 

For a moment the hearts of 
the boys stood still. 

They drew instinctively back 
closer to the rock behind them. 
In front, the cliff dipped almost 
as straight as a plumb-line for 
some fifty feet. Going down was 
out of the question. Behind, 
almost perpendicular, too, rose 
the rock, forbidding and hard, 
away up to where the clouds 
still pushed out over its head. 

Jim was the first to do any- 
thing. He took his basket of 
eggs from his back and placed 
it close to the cliff behind. 
‘These eggs may be needed,’’ 
he said. 

It dawned slowly on Norman 
what Jim meant. 

Away off on the ledges the 
white line of silver surf still 
showed in the sun. The Maine 
hills looked lower and dimmer. 
As Jim gazed over the rock para- 
pet he saw that the shadow of 
the cliff head was beginning to 
forge out over the water. He 
knew that the lengthening shad- 
ow meant the coming of night. 

As a rule, every one who goes 
after gulls’ eggs carries in his 
basket, or wound about his body, 
a short but light and strong 
hempen rope, that he may lower 
himself into crevices where eggs 
may be found. Jim surveyed the 
face of the cliff above with the 
utmost care. Then he began 
slowly to unwind the small rope 
from his body. 

‘*We’ll tie ourselves together, 


what the chances are for getting up.’’ 
They slipped their arms into the prepared 


securely together. 
apart as they could, they were some thirty 
fest from each other. They searched the cliff’s 
face for a long time for the best place to begin 
their perilous climb. 

The ravine up which the wire line had run 
was steep and hopeless. It had been a danger- 
ous place even with the life-line. But after a 


right of the platform on which they stood 
which seemed to offer less difficulty than any 
other part of the cliff. It was one of those 
long, steep stretches of sand and clay, through 
which here and there project solid horns or 
shoulders of rock. 
baskets side by side close to the cliff, and began 
the ascent. 

‘*We’ll get them again, Norm,’’ Jim said, 
as he took a last look at the much-prized 
eges. 

Once on the stretch of sand and earth, the 
boys made fair progress upward. 
all the excitement and danger of the situation. 
One moment horror filled them; the next they 
were glad they were there. The thought of 
having done what they were doing, —of having 
this to tell,—of scaling ‘‘Southern Head’’ with- 
out a line, gave them much exultation. 

At last the boys glimpsed the green on the 
edge of the cliff. They would soon be there, 
they thought. 


settling movement about their feet. The next 
instant, with a considerable area of sand, clay 
and loose stones, they were sweeping down 
the face of the cliff on to the point from which 
there was the great perpendicular dip. 

Just above this, however, a projecting, 


avalanche into two parts, but each stream went 
on, There was a mighty roar of bursting 
rocks, of splashing waves, of pouring clay and 
sand—then all was still. 

The last stones and earth had reached the 
beach, but up the cliff, far up, one on each 
side of the projecting roof of rock, suspended 
by the small rope against the slant of the bank, 
hung Jim and Norman. 


shout. 
**Norm!’? 
you ?’’ 


he cried. ‘‘Norm, 
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The boys placed their | night. 


They felt | 


And then of a sudden they felt a strange | 


wedge-shaped roof of rock split the descending | 


Working himself from the clay in which he | keeper. 
had been partly buried, Jim was the first to| dropped here and there over the cliff. Great 
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of wildiy shrieking, angry gulls, roused by the 
great commotion on the cliff, swept out from 
| the rocks above. Discovering Jim’s trembling 





Again and again the great cliff roared and | form, they swooped furiously down toward 


‘him. He turned his face close to the cliff, lest 
|they should dash out his eyes. At times he 
felt their wings not a hand’s breadth from his 
head. Would they soon become bolder and 
attack him? He remembered stories of their 
fury and of what they would do in defense of 
their young. 

Holding hard to the cliff, with the fierce birds 
beating closer and closer, he thought of Norman. 
Was he still on the other end of the line, but 
buried in the sweep of sand, or struck by one 
of the leaping rocks? Was he alive or not? 





The line was gone! | Was he similarly beset by the birds? 


Ina lull that came in the shrieking about him, 


DRAWN BY E O STEVENS 


THE NEXT 

INSTANT THEY 
WERE SWEEPING DOWN 
THE FACE OF THE CLIFF 


Norm,’’ he said, ‘‘and then we’ll have to see | Jim lifted out his face from the cliff, and looking 


up the small line by which he hung, and 
clearing his mouth of dust and sand, he shouted 


nooses and tied the other ends of their ropes | with all his strength, ‘‘ Norm!’’ 
When they went as far | 


Quick, along the cord ‘it seemed, there came 
a faint but welcome, ‘‘Yes, Jim. Hold —’’ 

Then the air filled again with a great babel 
of shrieking, crying gulls. They swooped 
| lower, and became still more furious. 

Jim was quiet again for a long time. He 
| hoped Norman would be, also; then the gulls 
might retire. One thing was certain, Norman 


long search they found a place at the extreme | was there, and would remain as long as he 


could. 

When every bird seemed to be gone, Jim 
|turned his face from the cliff and looked 
jabout. The jagged shadow of the precipice 
| was far out on the water. It was almost 
Already chill airs were breathing about 
the cave mouths on the cliff. The thought of 
| being suspended—for he was almost that—by a 
cord, three hundred feet from safety one way 
and a hundred the other, with no food, with the 
knowledge that he had urged Norman to disobey 
| his parents—well, it was all terrible. 

Must they both hang there the long night 
|through? Yes, and if they survived that, the 
| next day, and on until—until what? Anyway, 
| he must wait for deep night before shouting 
jagain. Then the gulls would have gone. No 
fear seemed like the fear of the gulls. He 
| felt that he had been wronging them that day, | 
jand now they might swoop to their revenge; 
and something whispered to him it would be 
| only wild justice if they did. 

And worst of all—well, if Norman were killed, 
| who would be responsible? 

Jim turned his hot face close to the cliff 
jagain, and remained for a long time perfectly 
| still. After a time a feeling that he was surely 
moving downward came over him. Was it to 
| be all over in a few seconds? 
| He opened his eyes for a moment and raised 
his face a little out from the cliff. Then he 
looked up. Norman’s head was peering over 
the roof of rock that had separated them. 
Jim’s heart gave a great pound of joy. 

‘*Norm!’’ he gasped. 

*‘S-sh! The gulls!’’ 

But the gulls were gone. Half the village 
was on the top of the cliff. The squalling of 
the gulls had attracted the attention of the light- 
Men in strong nooses were being 


bars of scarlet were still shooting up in the west 


where are | when the news sped through the village that Jim 


and Norman were not buried at the base of the 


But he had hardly spoken when hundreds | cliff, but were safe on its summit. 
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MONS. ARISTIDE BRIAND, PREMIER OF FRANCE. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
Asmar speaks of a man who committed 
suicide in London as ‘‘the divorced hus- 
band of the stepdaughter of a deceased uncle of 
Theodore Roosevelt.’’ That is going a long 
distance to drag an ex-President into the head- 
lines. 





C= women are organizing to send one 
of their sex to Congress two years hence. 
Women have for years served in the Colorado 
Legislature, and they have so much influence 
at the polls in that state that this latest political 
ambition is far from impossible of realization. 
What will the House of Representatives do if 
they succeed ? we 
Eis first anniversary of the granting of a 

constitution was observed as a holiday in 
‘Turkey on July 23d, and in Constantinople the 
Sultan reviewed fifteen thousand troops before 
the Hill of Liberty. The anniversary, coming 
exactly a century and a third after the notable 
July day of America, may mean as much in 
‘Turkish history. 


|B genet Maxwell, superintendent of the New 
York City schools, thinks the yells of 
exultation of the victors in a ball game are 
‘‘unethical,’’ and have no proper place on the 
public playgrounds. They may not be goed 
manners, but any one who has watched a small 
boys’ ball game knows that they are mere neces- 
sary than the bat and ball. 


he Governor of Connecticut protests against 

the continued use of the term ‘‘Wooden 
Nutmeg State.’’ Although not one in a thou- 
sand of those who use it means it as a slur upon 
the state, or knows the origin of the phrase, it 
is just as well to drop it. A place or a person 
acquires a nickname, even one wholly unde- 
served, much more easily than it rids itself of it. 


or the first time the chancellor of the German 
Empire is a commoner. It is ‘‘Herr Doc- 
tor’’ von Bethmann-Hollweg, and not ‘‘count’’ 
nor ‘‘prince’’ nor even ‘‘baron.’’ Eventually, no 
doubt, the German chancellor will become, like 
the premiers of England, or France, or Italy, 
the chief of a parliamentary majority, and 
not the personal representative of the Emperor 
himself. xe 
A= of army officers appointed to investi- 
gate charges of hazing at West Point, has 
found that the practise still exists there, in 
spite of all that Congress and the War Depart- 
ment have done to end it. The investigating 
board has been asked to make recommendations 
for the punishment of the cadets found guilty. 
Nothing but the severest penalties will stamp 
out the evil. a 
incoln’s profile, as it appears on the new cent, 
in place of the Indian head, is pleasant and 
smiling. ‘The designer says that he made it so 
intentionally. He wished to show the sunshine 
and goodness of the great man’s life, rather 
than its struggle and sorrow, and so pictured 
him as speaking to a little child. It was a 
happy conception, for all people are most nat- 
ural, or at least are at their best, in dealing 
with little children. 


ewe the past six years accidents to rail- 
road passengers on steam roads have been 
reduced by half. The great Pennsylvania sys- 
tem recently reported that all of its passenger 
service was operated for a full year without a 
single fatal accident. Although travel by steam 
roads has become safer, there has been little or 
no improvement so far as trolley roads are con- 
cerned, They have not yet attained an effective 
block system or other safety devices common to 
the older type of railway. 
Be the Half Moon, in which Henry Hud- 
son sailed when he discovered the Hudson 
River in 1609, and the first steamboat, Robert 
Fulton’s Clermont of 1807, have been recon- 
structed, and will figure prominently in the 
coming Hudson-Fulton celebration. The two 
vessels played an important part in the making 
of history, and the copy of each will be of 
much general interest. In both cases the original 
- lines were followed as nearly as possible. The 
new Half Moon, like the one Hudson com- 
manded, was built in Holland, but, unlike the 
original, it was brought to this country on a 
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freight steamer. It is seventy-four feet long, 
seventeen feet wide and ten feet deep. The 
reproduced Clermont is one hundred and fifty 
feet long, thirteen wide, and has a draft of 
only two feet. The reproduction of these two 
historic vessels gives the world an impressive 
demonstration of the wonderful advances made 
in marine architecture. 
[" order to facilitate the work of employés, the 
Belgian postal authcrities have suggested 
that correspondents use red envelopes for all 
letters to Brussels, yellow envelopes for country 
letters, and green for those addressed to foreign 
countries. In a country so small territorially as 
Belgium such a plan has obvious advantages. 
To make it work in the United States, it would 
be necessary to call upon so many shades of 
color that a color-blind post-office clerk would 
be driven to distraction in sorting the mail. 


* ¢ 


SHORT BUT SWEET. 


Because the rose must fade 
Shall I not love the rose ? 
Richard Watson Gilder. 


¢ ¢ 


PRESIDENTS AS TRAVELLERS. 


efore he was inaugurated, President Taft 

had seen more of the world than any of 

his predecessors, and judging from the 
opening months of his administration, and from 
the plans already announced, he will make 
many journeys throughout the country during 
his term of office. In this he will follow the 
policy of Mr. Roosevelt, who did much more 
travelling than any President before his time, 
and who is now on a continent which none of 
his predecessors visited. 

In some lands the ruler is virtually a prisoner ; 
in others his infrequent trips are the occasion 
of great ceremony and official display; but in 
the United States the spirit of democracy is 
emphasized by the freedom and informality 
with which the President visits all sections and 
meets the people. 

The people wish to see him, and he is the 
recipient of vastly more invitations than he can 
accept. His trips to distant parts of the country 
are a mutual advantage, and are coming more 
and more to be regarded as a part of his public 
duties. Mr. Taft’s presence at the recent. Nor- 
wich and Lake Champlain celebrations in his 
official capacity was beyond question eminently 
fitting. 


As a whole, our Presidents have not been 
great travellers, either during their terms of 
office or at other times in their lives. Less than 
half of them ever crossed the ocean. Jefferson, 
the Adamses and Monroe all gained experience 
and distinction in the foreign diplomatic service 
before going to the White House, and Van 
Buren, Fillmore, Pierce, Grant and Harrison 
went abroad after their terms had expired. The 
almost imperial tour of the world by Grant 
is historical. The younger Adams and Mr. 
Roosevelt were married in London. 

By a tradition and custom,—not a law, as 
many suppose,—the President may not leave 
the country during his term of office. Both 
Johnson and Grant are said to have disregarded 
this during visits to Niagara Falls, when they 
crossed to the Canadian side. There was also 
a question about Roosevelt’s trip to Panama, 
although it is certain that he did not step on 
the soil of any other country. 


* ¢ 


CROSSING THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 

arly in the morning of Monday, July 26th, 

the watchmen on the vessels in the harbor 

of Dover, England, heard a loud hum- 
ming, high above their heads. ‘There was 
nothing to be seen at first. Then, suddenly, 
out of the mists which shrouded the sea toward 
France, a big white butterfly appeared. It rose 
over the edge of the cliffs, circled twice, and 
settled gently on a meadow. In a few hours 
all England knew that the Channel had been 
crossed by an air-ship. 

The incident was as dramatic as anything 
which has occurred in years. To find a par- 
allel, one must listen for those impressive words, 
‘*What hath God wrought !’’ which marked the 
beginning of telegraphy, or watch from the 
banks of the Hudson the first passage of Ful- 
ton’s steamboat, the centenary of which is so 
soon to be celebrated. The real significance of 
such events is spiritual and psychological, 
rather than mechanical. 

To the English people it is natural that the 
first crossing of the Channel through the medium 
of the air should seem to be a portentous occur- 
rence. Americans, occupying the whole width 
of a continent, and protected on each hand by 
a mighty ocean, have regarded with more or 
less wonder the jealous care with which the 
English people have watched a twenty-mile 
strip of water. But the English Channel, 
together with the great British fleet, has been a 
most excellent moat for the Englishman’s castle, 
and it is not surprising that the owner of the 
castle is somewhat disconcerted by the ease 
with which Bleriot, the French inventor and 
mechanician, has crossed the strip. 

It is folly, however, to talk of England as 
now open to invasion, of its insularity being 





ended and its battle-ships obsolete. The French 
aeroplane which made the crossing is, when its 
wings are folded, no larger than an automobile. 
It can carry but one man, and is delicate to 
handle. The plan of transporting an invading 
army by air-ship is yet only a vision. More- 
over, before this first aerial crossing of the 
Channel by a Frenchman, the Krupps, in 
Germany, had built a new type of howitzer, 
the first shot from which destroyed a flying- 
machine sent up for a test. 
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DOING AND WISHING. 


How vastly more the world would see of good 
If only what we do were what we would. 
Selected. 
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A NEGLECTED ART. 

satirical woman recently said, “ Affluence 

isn’t having more than your needs; it’s 

having more than your neighbors.’” And 

her sarcasm expressed something beyond a 

clever half-truth. Neighborliness nowadays is 

becoming a forgotten art. Neighbors, if they 

exist at all, exist only to be excelled, and popu- 

lar opinion no longer concerns itself with the 

possible argument that it has lent to its neigh- 
bor’s creed. 

Nobody, of course, has neighbors in the city. 
In that vast crowd of alien souls people on the 
same street are born, drift down the stream of 
life, die or move away, and only a casual inter- 
est is awakened. In the hurry of material 
things this is inevitable. 

But even in the country neighborliness is los- 
ing something of its fine flavor. The sacrificial 
element, the giving of oneself, is wanting. For 
it is something more than running across the 
street with little votive offerings to the domestic 
gods. Have youacherished garden? It means 
the frequent forgiveness of invading dogs and 
children. Does your neighbor pursue the bird 
cult? Your cats must be forever watched and 
disciplined. 

True neighborliness is the curbing of self; it 
is the seal set to keep the lips from malice and 
scandal, and it ismore. It is, indeed, the finest 
of fine arts, since it enlists truth, courtesy, tact, 
and that saving sixth sense, humor, which en- 
ables its happy possessor to bear and to forbear 
with charity and consideration. 


* ¢ 


CHURCH UNION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
ew countries, where habits are plastic 
and traditions lose their force, commonly 
do what older nations merely talk about. 
Here in America the Protestant denominations 
have long discussed the waste of means and 
effort which sectarianism implies, and think 
wistfully of what church union might accom- 
plish. In South Africa, meanwhile, denomina- 
tional union has become an actual possibility. 

Four ‘‘dissenting’’ bodies, the Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists and Congregationalists, 
have drawn up a plan for consolidation into a 
single church, and a creed to which all can 
subscribe. As must be the case, the creed is 
short and simple. It avoids dogmatic utterances 
on points where, for the present, at least, lati- 
tude of belief is essential, insisting rather on 
the spirit than on the letter of doctrine. The 
differences in church government are of course 
quite as great as those of theological belief, but 
it seems reasonable to hope that they will prove 
more easily reconciled. The final assent of the 
four churches has not yet been given, but is 
confidently expected. 

From such a union would flow at once in- 
creased usefulness in the social service which 
the church of to-day is rightly making one of 
its corner-stones. There must follow also an 
immediate strengthening of the appeal of reli- 
gion to the souls of men, when the differences 
of sect are laid aside, and the emphasis is placed 
on the beliefs and ideals of life which are com- 
mon to all Christians, and not on the lesser 
things which divide them. The union, if ac- 
complished, will be watched with deep interest 
by America. Its success would help mightily 
in bringing about the realization of similar 
designs in this country. 
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A SOCIALIST AT THE HELM. 


onsieur Briand, the new French premier, 
M is the first socialist who was ever placed 
at the head of any important govern- 
ment. Yet the tendency in France has been so 
long, so steadily, and so strongly toward radi- 
calism that his accession to power has excited 
no surprise in his own country or elsewhere. 
Indeed, the change is not great from a Cle- 
menceau ministry, in which Briand held a prom- 
inent office, to a Briand ministry, in which 
several of the Clemenceau heads of departments 
retain their positions. The policies of the pre- 
ceding administration are to be continued, and 
the further progress of the government in the 
radical direction will be hardly perceptible. 
The shifting that has taken place is almost 
wholly personal. Clemenceau, who had made 
and unmade many a cabinet, who took the place 
ef premier amid jeering predictions that he had 
made so many enemies that his tenure of office 
would be brief, but who showed such capacity 
and strength that he was able to hold the reins 








of power more than two years and a half,— 
longer than the duration of any previous minis- 
try except the three years of Waldeck- Rousseau, 
—this man fell at last as a consequence of a few 
indiscreet words, uttered in debate, at a time 
when he felt himself strongest. ' 

After all, socialism is a vague term. The 
principle of socialism is in the system of free 
public education, and that is not the only 
feature of modern governments, accepted by all, 
which exhibits a socialistic tendency. So, in 
a certain sense, we are all socialists. But the 
aims and objects of socialist parties, although 
they differ greatly among themselves, are 
frankly a partial or total overthrow of the 
present order of society. 

French socialism is largely antireligious, but 
espouses, as socialism does everywhere, the 
cause of labor against capital. In some other 
countries the chief objects of its attack are the 
monarchy, the nobility, and the privileges of 
the ‘“‘higher orders’’ of society. In still other 
places it assails the principle of private prop- 
erty, and its hostility is against the wealthy. It 
is probably because of the aims of French social- 
ism, which have more or less of the sympathy 
of Republicans generally, and also because 
Monsieur Briand has proved himself to be a 
statesman and not a demagogue, that the acces- 
sion of an avowed socialist has been regarded as 
a natural and not an alarming event. 
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AN AMERICAN ENTERPRISE ABROAD. 


young salesman in a small city in New 
A York State, finding in stock many things 

that seemed likely to stay there, conceived 
the idea of setting apart two counters where- 
upon each article was marked at either five or 
ten cents. The plan worked so well, and he 
discovered so many articles that could be sold 
thus cheaply at a profit, that he borrowed a 
few hundred dollars and started a five-and-ten- 
cent store. 

That was thirty years ago. Now there are 
similar shops in every city, probably thousands 
of them in all. The pioneer heads a syndicate 
which has an interest in five hundred, and con- 
trols about half as many more, and which 
employs ten thousand persons. He and his 
associates are now invading Great Britain, by 
way of London. Three prices will rule in the 
British shops, a penny, twopence and sixpence ; 
but the principle—and, doubtless, the success 
of it—will be the same as in this country. 

Every new departure in trade works misfor- 
tune to somebody, and this one is doubtless no 
exception. In the process of lowering the 
prices of small household necessities, thousands 
of manufacturers and dealers must have suf- 
fered, and surely no consumer has benefited by 
the increase of his opportunities to buy stuff 
that is ‘‘too cheap to be good.’’ On the other 
hand, the five-and-ten-cent stores have punc- 
tured many an inflated profit and served legiti- 
mate neéds that merchants of an earlier day 
were slow to meet. 

It will be interesting to see how the cun- 
servative British receive this American idea. 
Probably their emotions will be as mixed and 
various as the contents of the shops. But local 
or national pride will be hard to arouse against 
the enterprise, for the Londoners will be the 
first to experiment with one startling innovation 
—the penny counter. 
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t is expected that this year’s corn-crop will be 
the largest ever grown. The estimate is three 
billion bushels, worth to the farmers who raise it 
more than two billion dollars. Corn is indeed the 
king of all American crops, the greatest material 
contribution of the country to the wealth and wel- 
fare of mankind. Cotton and wheat are often 
ranked with corn, yet the most valuable cotton- 
crop the country ever raised, that of 1906, was 
worth only seven hundred and twenty-two million 
dollars,—a little more than one-third of the value 
of this year’s corn-crop,—and the greatest wheat- 
crop, that of 1908, was smaller still in value, six 
hundred and seventeen million dollars. The value 
of this year’s corn-crop is greater than the nation’s 
entire bonded debt at the close of the Civil War. 
Corn is something distinctively American. The 
maize of the Indian was the mainstay of the 
pioneer. It hastened the conquest of the conti- 
nent and is one of its golden glories. Great is 
King Corn! tit) 
early all European nations have quarantine 
and inspection laws intended to prevent the 
importation of injurious insects. The chief of the 
American Bureau of Entomology, who has recently 
returned from a tour of inspection of European 
exporting nurseries, has been setting forth the 
importance of keeping out all sorts of insect 
pests liable to destroy trees and growing crops. 
The same newspaper which contained the ento- 
mologist’s views announced, in a despatch from 
the state capital, that the codling-moth and other 
insects have injured the Pennsylvania apple- and 
peach-crop to the extent of a million dollars. The 
codling-moth is not a native of America, as it 
came with the apple-tree. The San José scale is 
supposed to have entered the country from Japan ; 
the brown-tail moths were brought here on roses 
from Europe. Now the national government is 
coéperating with the state government of Massa- 
chusetts in an effort to get rid of these rapidly 
increasing pests. we < 
Ms American composers, like Americal 
singers, win a European reputation before we 
dare admire them at home? It seems so, for 
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while American opera-managers are producing 
lavishly the recent works of Frenchmen, or Ger- 
mans, or Italians, it has remained for the Royal 
Opera of Berlin to bring out an opera by an Ameri- 
can composer, with a libretto by an American 
writer, founded on a theme distinctly American. 
Arthur Nevin, a brother of the, late Ethelbert 
Nevin, is the composer, and Randolph Hartley is 
the librettist. The opera is named “Poia,” and 
deals with a striking and beautiful legend of the 
Blackfeet Indians, which was called to Mr. Nevin’s 
attention by Walter McClintock, an enthusiastic 
student of native mythology and folk-lore. The 
work is to have its first production next winter, 
and it will be interesting to see what reception 
Berlin, which has always been skeptical of the very 
existence of American musical art, will give it. 
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HIS MOTHER’S LOOK. 


‘Tt was an impossible order,” Miss Gilder ex- 

plained, as she uncovered the portrait shg 
had finished and waited for her fellow artist’s 
opinion. “He sent me this little photograph of 
his mother, taken twenty years ago, when she was 
forty, and wanted me to try to paint her as she 
looked when she died, at sixty. No, indeed, I 
never saw her. The photograph and this lock of her 
hair, to show how gray it had grown, and a scrap 
of one of her last dresses, are all I’ve had to work 
from, except his letters. Every few days since I 
began he has been writing me, trying to put 
words together in a way to make me see the color 
of her eyes and complexion, and especially her 
‘look,’ as he calls it. He has charged me over 
and over to ‘remember that her look never 
changed to the day of her death.’” 

“How does he describe her look?” the older 
artist asked, presently, without taking his eyes 
from the canvas. 

“Always in a different way—as if he could never 
be satisfied. It was a ‘gentle look,’ an ‘under- 
standing look,’ a ‘sympathetic look,’ a ‘look of 
unselfishness,’ a ‘look of love.’ ”’ 

There was another long pause. Then the critic 
nodded encouragingly. “You’ve done a great 
piece of work in aging the face without losing the 
likeness,” he said. “I congratulate you. As for 
the ‘look’ ”—his smile was gentle—“I think you’ve 
put in all he describes, but of course no one can 
tell how ’twill strike him. He’s coming to-morrow, 
you say? Good luck to you!” ’ 

On the following day a serious-looking young 
man of thirty stood silent before the picture. He 
was dressed in the ready-made clothes of a country 
store and his hands bore the signs of heavy work, 
but his errand had invested him with a dignity 
that hid such trifiles. When he turned away at 
last, without a word, and walked over to the 
window, Miss Gilder could have wept from pure 
sympathy. 

After a silence she said, softly, “You are disap- 
pointed —” and waited again. 

“T have no right to be,” he answered. “You’ve 
done the best you could—the best any one -could, 
very likely.”” With an effort he faced the picture 
once more and steadied his voice to a business- 
like tone: “The eyes and hair and skin are 
perfect; it’s wonderful how you could have done 
all that without seeing her. It’s worth a great 
deal to me just as it is, but her look —” he shook 
his head. “Of course it wasn’t in that photograph 
I sent you; that’s why I’ve been trying so hard to 
explain it to you in my letters. But you see, I 
couldn’t.” 

“Wasn’t it, perhaps,” Miss Gilder ventured, 
“mightn’t it be the look she had just for you?’ 

He considered. ‘I understand what you mean, 
but, no, it wasn’t that,” he decided. “It was just 
a beautiful look she always had. No wonder you 
can’t paint it; I never saw anything like it on any 
other human face. Why, ma’am,” he went on, 
his eyes lighting, “if you could just paint my 
mother’s look so that it would make people feel 
when they saw it the way I feel, even remem- 
bering it—”’ his voice failed. ‘““You—you’d be 
famous,” he finished, brokenly. 
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AN OPEN MIND. 


rhaps one could not describe East Landover 

better than by saying that it is a village where 
people still wear checked aprons in the morning, 
white in the afternoon, and black silk when the 
minister and his wife come to tea. To those who 
know, the ceremonial of the aprons connotes many 
things—long leisurely afternoons, sewing-circles 
where people still sew by hand; also an interest 
in one’s neighbors, and thorough and exhaustive 
knowledge of their characters and motives, utterly 
unknown to unfortunate dwellers in cities. 

It was at a tea at Miss Serena Potter’s that an 
interested guest heard a bit of character analysis 
that gave her food for much thought. 

“Marietta Barber’s back from Portland,” Miss 
Mattie Reed announced. “I saw her yesterday. 
She’s wearing sleeves down to her knuckles. She 
Says everybody does down in Portland.” 

“Marietta Barber allus did have a knack for 
seeing the newest thing before anybody else,” 
another lady remarked, thoughtfully. “It ain’t 
the going to Portland; she’d have sensed out 
those sleeves if she hadn’t stepped off her own 
porch.” 

“She certainly has what you might call an open 
mind,” a third remarked, with a ripple of amuse- 
ment in her eyes. 

It was then that Miss Serena: Potter lifted up 
her voice. People always listened when Miss 
Serena spoke. 

“Well, yes,” she agreed, “Marietta Barber has 
got an open mind—that just describes it—open 
twenty-four hours in the day; on Sundays, too. 
Sometimes I wonder if the doors ain’t been took 
off it entirely and mislaid. Seems if *twould be 
kind of a relief to have it closed once ina spell. 
Ef you leave your cellar door open day and night, 
things are bound to get in,—dogs or cats or chick- 
ens,—that don’t belong there, and won’t improve 
the things that do belong there; and it seems to 
me it ain’t so very different with folks’s minds. 
As far as I can learn, it ain’t till you get to the 
New Jerusalem—and that’s quite a journey for 
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most of us—that it’s safe to leave doors open all 
the time.” 

There occurred to the listener a sentence from 
a certain pleasant essayist: “The would-be re- 
former should be willing to disabuse himself of 
prejudices and cultivate what is known as an 
‘open mind’; not so open, either, as to interfere 
with its capability for being violently closed as 
often as occasion demand.” 

Miss Serena seemed to have the root of the 
matter. 
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THE GREAT HIGHWAY. 


he characteristic of present-day London, writes 

Mr. P. H. Ditchfield in ““Memorials of Old 
London,” at which all foreigners marvel, is the 
amount of traffic in the streets. In Elizabethan 
London this characteristic existed in the chief 
highway, the river Thames. It answered the 
needs of commerce and furnished the chief means 
of transit. 


The passenger-boats were generally described 
as “wherries,” and were likened by Elizabethan 
travellers to the  poatene of Venice ; for instance, 
- Le . ¥ Pag ng wee, thought = 
ouses 0 enice ve rly compare 
With those of London, but admised the, onddiers, 
because they were “altogether as ft as our 
rowers about London.” 

The maps of the period reveal the extraordinary 
number of “stairs” for landing passengers along 
both banks of the river, besides the numerous 
wharves for Ss. John Stow, the author of the 
“Survey of ndon,”” ublished first in 1598, and 
again in a second edition in 1603, describes the 
traffic on the river. 

mn the Thames,” he says, “all kinds mer- 
chandise ‘be easily conveyed to Lo ,,. the 
principal storehouse and staple of all commodities 
within this realm. So that, omitting to speak of 
great ships and other vessels of burthen, there 
pertaineth to the cities of London, Westminster, 
and borough of Southwark, above the number as 
is ——- of two thousand wherries and other 
smal ts, whereby three thousand poor men at 
the least be set on work and maintained.” 

Many of these watermen were old sailors, who 
had sailed and fought under Drake. 

The Armada deliverance was recalled by Drake’s 
ship, which lay in the river below the —>. 
The voyage of the Earl of Essex to Spain, t 
expeditions to Ireland and to the Low Countries, 
formed the staple of the gossip of these old sailors 
who found employment in the chief means of 
locomotion in Elizabethan London. 
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CLEVELAND’S EXACTNESS. 


lling the exact truth was a passion, almost a 

mania, with the late Grover Cleveland. It 
made no difference whether the matter was great 
or small. A writer in the American Magazine tells 
a story that illustrates this point. Mr. Cleveland 
had been relating his first experience in killing a 
salmon; the guide had given him the usual admo- 
nition that when a fish struck he must keep his 
thumb off the reel till the fish swallowed the hook. 
Presently a beautiful fish struck, and struck hard, 
but flopped off. 


“T told you to keep your thumb off the reel,” 
said the guide. 
“T didn’t have my thumb on the reel,” was the 


reply. 

Bat,” he added, in relating the eit “T oughtn’t 
to have said that; I’m afraid J umb grazed 
the reel. I’ve thought of it again and again; it 
wasn’t right for me to contradict him. The guide 
couldn’t answer back,” and he actually looked 
as troubled about it as if it had happened that 
morning, instead of years ago. 

No further reference was made to the story by 
either of them till a couple of days later, when 
suddenly Mr. Cleveland said, “I’d like to show 
you just how my thumb was in reference to that 
reel,” and he illustrated with his rod. 

“Well, if that was the position,” said his friend, 
“it a Es the line in the least, and you 
were < 


e 
The other thought it over a moment. “Well, I 
hope so,” he said, ‘‘I hope so.” 
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WITHOUT A SLIP. 


he prodigious memory of the late Constant 

Coquelin of the Comédie Frangais is the sub- 
ject of a story in the Fortnightly Review. One 
evening in Brussels Coquelin was dining with the 
Vicomte de Lovenjoul. There were several guests, 
among whom were two or three actors, and they 
were talking about memory. 


“How mony parts do you know well enough to 
lay to-night if need be?” somebody asked 


y yuelin, 
e took a sheet of paper and wrote down oe 
is 


names of fifty-three plays in his repertoire. 
friends laughed. 

“You are boasting, —y said De Lovenjoul. 

“You have every one of those plays in your 
library,” — said, quietly. “Get them all 
out and put them on the table.” 

The vicomte did so. 

“Now,” said Coquelin, “let anybody select a 
cue from any of these plays at haphazard, and 
give it to me.” , 

They tried him with sixteen page out of the 
fifty-three, and he never miss a single cue or 
made one mistake. 


* «¢ 
TRUE ELOQUENCE. 
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he lawyer for the plaintiff had finished his | 


argument, and the counsel for the defense 
stepped forward to speak. The judge, new to the 
bench, and young for his position, interrupted 
him. His eyes were wide open, and filled with 
wonder and admiration for the eloquent plea of 
the plaintiff. The Green Bag tells the story. 
nt pee need not speak,” he said. “Plaintiff 
wins.” 
“But, y 
defendant, “at least let me present my case.’ 
“Well, go ahead,” said the 


udge, wearily. 
The lawyer went ahead. 


hen he had finished, 


our honor,” said the attorney for the 


the judge in even greater astonishment. 
Spon Piet all!” he exclaimed. “Now de- | 


fendant wins!” 
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NOT AMBIGUOUS AT ALL. 


he donkey is—or has been—associated with 
party politics in other countries besides our 
owl. 


In one of England’s elections a candidate for 
Parliament, the late Lord Bath, called attention to 
himself by means of a donkey, over whose back 
two panniers were slung, bearing a ribbon band on 
which was printed, ‘“Vote for Papa.” 

It must be added, however, that in each pannier 
stood one of Lord Bath’s daughters. 


MILLIONS OF WOMEN 
Use Cuticura Soap, the World’s Favorite 
Saponaceous Emollient for the 
Skin, Scalp and Hair. 

For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 
and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, whiten- 
ing and soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby 
rashes, itchi and chafi and many sanative, anti- 
septic purposes which readily suggest themselves to 
mothers, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, is priceless. (Ade. 














We carry no stockings in stock. 
Varicose Every one is made to measure 
Veins. from fresh-made elastic, insur- 


ing long life to our seamless heel 


@ ELASTIC 
[ STOCKINGS 


The only practical remedy yet 
discovered for Varicose Veins, 
Weak Knees, Weak Ankles, 
Lame Joints, etc. Immediate 
relief, many permanent 
eures. Book on Varicose 
Veins, self-measuring di- 
rections and prices, free. 


& Spindell Co., Elastic 

















Curtis 
Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 


BAD DREAMS 
CAUSED BY COFFEE. 


“T have been a coffee drinker, more or less, ever 
since I can remember, until a few months ago I 


became more and more nervous and irritable, and | 


finally I could not sleep at night for I was horribly 
disturbed by dreams of all sorts and a species of 
distressing nightmare. 

“Finally, after hearing the experience of 
numbers of friends who had quit coffee and were 
drinking Postum, and learning of the great benefits 
they had derived, I concluded coffee must be the 
cause of my trouble, so I got some Postum and 
had it made strictly according to directions. 

“I was astonished at the flavor and taste. It 
entirely took the place of coffee, and to my very 
great satisfaction, I began to sleep peacefully and 
sweetly. My nerves improved, and I wish I could 
wean every man, woman and child from the un- 
wholesome drug—ordinary coffee. 

“People really do not appreciate or realize what 
a powerful drug it is and what terrible effect it 
has on the human system. If they did, hardly a 
pound of it would be sold. 
of going back to coffee again. I would almost as 
soon think of putting my hand in a fire after I had 
once been burned. 

“A young lady friend of ours had stomach 
trouble for a long time, and could not get well as 
long as she used coffee. She finally quit coffee 
and began the use of Postum and is now perfectly 
well. Yours for health.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


I would never think | 





Large profits made ona small 
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plot of ground. Room in your 
garden to grow a valuable 
crop. Hardy in U. 8S. and 
Canada. Send four cents and 
get our booklet B-H, telling all about it. ddress, 


McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 








Pens that Write Right 


seer so cm 5 fine hair lines and 
even shading—is only 20ssible when 
the pen.is perfect. The smoothly 
rounded points,ev en temper, cor- 
rect form and great elasticity of 
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reat Bans 
teel Dens 


make every man’s “hand” a 
good one. Absolutely right for 
every kind of writing. A sample 
card of 12 different kinds sent free 

for 6 cents’ postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 


; Your Children Need : 


| a stocking in the fall of the year that is not too 
heavy for comfort, yet is strong and durable 

| enough to withstand hard, outdoor wear. 
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No. 15—25 Cents 









just fills these requirements 
a medium weight, fine-ribbed 
hose made of 2-ply hard- 
twisted yarn that will resist 
wear an unusually long time. 
And it is dressy as well; suit- 
able for nice wear. 


Ask your dealer for this 
hose. If he cannot supply 
you, send us 25 cents foreach 
pair wanted, stating size 


Write for our beautiful 
catalogue showing Iron Clad 
hostery in natural colors, for 
the whole Jamil) 


Cooper, Wells & Co. , 300 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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give it to your 
twice a day. 


by wholesome building of 


tinguishes Quaker Oats from 


clean, wholesome, economical. 


The best 











Eat more Quaker Oats 


HIS is the advice of food experts. 
Eat plentifully of Quaker Oats; 


All the experiments with laborers, athletes, school 
children and invalids prove that for increasing vitality, 


equal to Quaker Oats eaten regularly and often. 


There are two reasons for this; first, the tremendous 
vitalizing and nourishing properties of oats; and second, the 


methods employed in making Quaker Oats. 


The choicest white oats grown are bought by us, the 
grain is sorted and cleaned through more than forty pains- 
taking processes and the kernels of white oats finally chosen 
to be made into Quaker Oats are the rich, full, meaty 
kernels of uniform'weight, thickness and length. 


These kernels are then scoured, dusted, wiped and pol- 
ished until they are absolutely clean ; cleaner than you could 
ever make a single grain if you worked on it alone. 
roasting and rolling bring out the full rich flavor that dis- 


Quaker Oats is without a peer. 


Regular size package 10¢ except in the South and far West. 
Also sold in large Family package and in tins. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


children at least 


the tissues, there is no food 


The 


all other oatmeals. 


It stands alone, pure, 
and cheapest food you can eat 


Ask your grocer. 


CHICAGO 






























ft have I dreamed of one sweet voice— 
The voice of Israfel. 
Sweetest among that radiant Host 
Who with the Godhead dwell,— 
Before whose song archangels stand, 
All reverent and mute, 
For none can sing like Israfel— 
Whose heart-strings are a lute! 


And I have pondered deep and long, 
What might be his employ 

In that fair land of love and light, 
Of pure and endless joy. 

Mayhap ’tis his to soothe the souls 
Mocked by the world’s despite : 

To guide the feeble, fainting faith - 
Through blackness of death’s night ; 


Yet am I fain to think his song 
Hath still a holier task, 

So dear, so sweet, that heaven and earth 
May nothing better ask ; 

To charm those precious little ones 
That slip from our embrace, 

Like whom, He said, we must become, 
If we would see His face! 


For man was good and woman fair, 
Yet God had still a best, 

And of all things His hand creates, 
Children are loveliest. 

And aye, these infant voyagers 
Upon the unknown sea 

Shall sail with Pilot Israfel 
As on a mother’s knee: 


Bravest of all discoverers, 
What wonders they behold, 
What secrets hid from mortal ken, 
To their pure eyes unfold,— 

And all athrill with joy and love, 
They drink from wisdom’s well, 
And learn heaven’s holy mysteries 

In the song of Israfel! 


A PRESIDENT IN THE MAKING. 


here is at least one 

T church edifice in 
the United States 

which was dedicated by 

, @ statesman who after- 
; ward became President. 

During the years of 
professorship in Hiram, 
and at times even during 
his political life in Con- 
gress, General Garfield 
often preached. He also 
dedicated the little white 
church of his denomination, the Disciples, in 
Wellington, Ohio. A number of persons still 
living in the village remember the address. 

He told an incident in his own career, an 
incident often repeated by him, and one with 
a good lesson. It related to the period in which 
he served a brief apprenticeship on the tow- 
path of the canal. Of this particular employ- 
ment he was neither proud nor ashamed, but 
he remembered it with no particular interest, 
so that he refused to sanction the organization 
planned after the ‘‘‘Tanners,’’. who had carried 
torches in the Grant campaigns, and which 
proposed to call themselves ‘‘The Canal-Boat- 
ers.’?” 


cd 





JAMES A. GARFIELD. 
BEFORE HE ENTEREO COLLEGE. 


General Garfield said to their committee that | f? 


his experience on the canal-boat had been brief, 
and had had little, if anything, to do with the 
shaping of his career, and he did not care to 
emphasize it as if it had been the occupation of 
his choice. But the way in which the experience 
ended, and the accident which prevented his 
return to the tow-path, was that which he told 
in Wellington, and often in other places. These 
were the words of the Congressman who later 
became President : 

‘*Make the most of the present moment. No 
occasion is unworthy of our best effort. God 
often uses humble occasions and little things to 
shape the course of a man’s life. I might say 
that the wearing of a certain pair of stockings 
led to a complete change in my life. 

‘“*T had made a trip as a boy on a canal-boat, 
and was expecting to leave home for another 
trip; but I accidentally injured my foot in 
cutting wood. The blue dye in my home-made 
socks poisoned the wound, and I was kept at 
home. 

**A revival broke out meanwhile in the neigh- 
borhood, and I was thus kept within its influ- 
ence and converted. New desires and new 
purposes then took possession of me, and I was 
determined to seek an education in order that I 
might live a more useful Christian life.’’ 

He secured his education. He became a 
professor, a preacher, a member of Congress, 
a President—down so long a line did the home- 
spun yarn extend which his mother had knit 
with arduous care into the home-made stocking. 

Such incidents are not few, and almost every 








life could supply them even out of the events 
the relation of which to later events is seen, 
and much more if it were possible to discover 
the relations of cause and effect in the unknown 
relations of forgotten incidents. 


* 


THE YOUNGEST SOVEREIGN. 


hina, the oldest of nations, is ruled, if the 
( expression may be allowed, by the youngest 

of sovereigns, a boy of three. He is a 
nephew of the late emperor, and until his acces- 
sion bore the name of Pu-yi, although the royal 
astrologers have selected as_his official title, 
Hsiian-t’ung, which means “General Proclama- 
tion.” The boy, says a writer in the Overland 
Monthly, is delicate in health, and the Chinese are 
inclined to attribute this to his birth on the un- 
lucky thirteenth day of the first moon. In order 
to escape the evil influence as far as possible, it 
has been decreed that his birthday shall be cele- 
brated on the fourteenth of the month. 


Further, he is to be brought up more hygien- 
—— than his predecessor was. He will have 
plenty. of fresh air, and will not be expected to 
appear at the midnight audiences which are the 
fashion at the Chinese court. His first appear- 
ance in public—at his enthronement—was not a 
success, for he cried loudly; and henceforth his 
father, ‘the prince regent, will attend all official 
functions alone, will receive dignitaries of state, 
and offer up the required prayers for snow or 


rain. 

He will also be responsible for plowing the 
first furrow at the spring festival at the Temple 
of Agriculture, for the worship of the Lord o 
Heaven on the white marble altar of the Temple 
of Heaven, and for the propitiation of the local 
deities who watch over the old =< Peking. 

But the little emperor, although relieved from 
these duties, will not_be allowed to forget that he 
is an official baby. He may no longer live with 
his own family, or see his parents except in the 
presence of the whole court. Twenty-four nurses 
will keep watch over him, and he three wives 
ee aged ten, twelve and thirteen years, 
each of whom receives an allowance of four hun- 
dred dollars a month. 

he exact meaning of his new name, “‘Hsiian- 
t’ung,” is difficult to render in translation, but 
the character Hsiian is considered very fortu- 
nate. A certain emperor of the Ming dynasty 
called himself “Hsiian Te,” or “Proclamation of 
—— and the symbol is common on old Ming 
pottery. 

Optimistic officials read into Hsiian-t’ung, or 
“Gene lamation,” a reference to the prom- 
ised constitution; and it is confidently expected 
that this child emperor, when he comes of age 
will inaugurate a new régime of progress and 
reform in the government of China. 


A NEIGHBORLY CONSPIRACY. 


r. Grimes had a large lawn in front of his 
M house and another at the side, and it was 
his custom to get up and run his lawn- 
mower at five o’clock in the morning. In vain his 
neighbors protested. In vain they complained 
that he woke them up just when they were sleep- 
ing the soundest, and that they could not go to 
sleep again. 

Wong | has any business snoozing after five 
o’clock,” he said. “Go to bed early and get up 
early. That’s the wayI do. Think I’m going. 

e 
ds 





wait half a day for you people to sleep off 
effect of your late hours, when my grass nee 
cutting? I guess not!” 

Then his ey did a little ney ty | 
found out that he went to bed at nine o’clock, an 
they made their arrangements er c- 
tually at nine o’clock the next moonlight evenin 
the sound of a lawn-mower in action was hea’ 
= across the street from the Grimes dwell- 
ing. resently another one chimed in, then 
another and another, and in less than fifteen 
minutes at least a dozen were in active opera- 


on. 

At ten o’clock or thereabout an upper window 
in the Grimes house was closed with a vicious 
bang, but the rattle of the machines ceased not, 
and the noise became even louder. It was a 
bright night, and the industrious neighbors, bare- 
headed and in their shirt-sleeves, appe to be 
enjoying their exercise. There was no more Ss 
to eut, but they continued to go through the 
motions. In accordance with the prearranged 
plan, there was no conversation. The lawn-mowers 
were permitted to make all the noise, and they 
needed no assistance. 

At eleven o’clock the window that had been 
closed was opened again, and the unkempt head 
of Mr. Grimes was thrust forth. 

“Say,” he called out, “how long are you fellows 
going to keep up that racket?” 

. ot more t an hour longer,” answered a 
voice. 

“Well, say,” spoke Mr. Grimes 
ause, “if rat agree not to run m 
fore seven o’clock in the morning after this, 
will you oe that noise and let me go to sleep?” 

se e 


will. 
“Well, it’s a bargain,” he said. 


in, after a 
jawn-mower 


* ¢ 


READY TO HELP. 


n the spring of 1840, when Louisa Alcott, the 
| author of “Little Women,” was nine years old, 
her father and mother moved from Boston to 
Concord, Massachusetts. Mr. F. B. Sanborn, who 
has written a “Monograph upon Bronson Alcott,” 
tells of the strict economy of this household, and 
of their unfailing readiness to help others less 
fortunate than themselves. He quotes from a 
letter written by Mrs. Alcott’s cousin, who visited 
the family at this time. 


Mrs. Alcott wanted comfort and counsel; for 
-although cheerful and uncomplaining, things had 
got pretty low. She told me of the miserable, poor 
woman in her neighborhood who had just lost a 
drunken husband, and was in a poor hovel with 
four children; and she had been aiding her, in 
their small way, to a little meal, and encouraging 
her to have a good heart and keep out of the work- 
tee and had interested other neighbors in her 


alf. 

She said it seemed as if this r family had 
been brought to her notice to qhow her how AW 4 
better her own situation was, and to give a change 
to her feelings by looking about, an 
she could to assist her. 

I went with her one day to see this family. In 
the course of the visit the woman mentioned Mr. 


leott. 
“T did not know he had been to see you.” 
“Oh, yes,”’ she responded, ‘the was here yester- 


for me that had been sent me. I engaged a 
man to saw it for me, and did some sewing for his 
wife to pay for it.” 

Said Mr. Alcott’s sawing it 
did not do you much ef 





rs. Alcott, “Then 
c food 
‘Oh, yes! They said they had as lief give me the 


doing what | th 


day and the day before, and sawed up some wood | d: 





money for the sewing; so I had that to buy some 
meal.” 


While I was at Mrs. Alcott’s of course I saw no 
meat, nor butter, nor cheese, and only coarse 
brown sugar, bread, potatoes, aj ples, squash and 
simple puddings. I was obliged have tea occa- 
sionally ; but except for that I lived as they did. 

The Alcotts ust n to do with two 
meals a day, that the children might have the 
pleasure of carrying once a week a basket of 
ar ~ yg from their humble savings to the poor 
family. 


THE WHEAT-FIELD AT 
. _GETTYSBURG 











By Edward William Thomson 
hese famous acres bear a mystic wheat 
That waits the reaper’s scythe 


Alike in summer shine and winter sleet 
And when the May is blithe. 


Here phantom squirrels fenceward haste with 
grains 
Of gleeful-taken toll 
From waist-high stalks that hide meandering lanes 
Of phantom mouse and mole ; 


Forever twittering ‘“Wheat!” to nesting mate 
A spirit oriole cries, 

And ghostly bands of plundering crows elate 
Caw beneath long-past skies. 


In vain did valor’s fiery onset tread 
The actual straw to dust, 

And steep the living grain in pulsing red 
From bullet and from thrust. 


The field stands wealthy with immortal wheat 
Man never reaped for bread, 

Touched by funereal zephyrs passing sweet 
Where lay the nameless dead. 


Imperishably set as Round Top’s stones 
The wheat forever waves, 

Peaceful as Gettysburg’s white steeple drones 
Over the host of graves. 


* © 


AN ANGEL UNAWARES. 


rofessor Brown had a constitutional disincli- 

nation to refusals of any kind, from denying 

a despairing student another chance, to 
turning away canvassers, tramps and agents, and 
these last, with the ready ingenuity of a kind- 
hearted man, he turned over to his wife. Tramps 
rarely came through this well-regulated little 
college town, but agents and canvassers poured 
in a steady stream through its portals, and Mrs. 
Brown often said, with vain regret for wasted 
hours: 


“It seems to me that I never get ready to on 
a dress or make a pudding or go down-town that 
Henry doesn’t call me to protect him from some 

ent or other.” 

o-dayjt was marmalade, grapefruit marmalade, 
the most difficult of all domestic tasks to do well. 
Professor Brown put his head apologetically in- 
side the door. 

“Mary,” he said, with an insinuating smile, 
“there’s a man, a florist’s agent, in the living- 
room waiting to see you.” 

“But, Henry, I can’t see him!” protested Mrs. 
Brown, indismay. “I’m just beginning the marina- 
lade, and I don’t like to leave gma to watch it; 
and besides, you said last night that we’d got 
to be econo! cal this spring. Suppose you tell 


Professor Brown, however, was already assu- 
ming the attitude of one who suddenly departs. 

“T haven’t time, my dear. I’ve an appointment 
with the dean,” he answered. “He didn’t ask for 
me, anyhow. He wanted the ‘lady of the house,’ 
and I’m not that, I’m sure; and besides, you 
don’t need to buy anything. Just let him down 
easy, that’s all.” 

rs. Brown rolled down her sleeves with exas- 
peration, and prepared for a militant interview. 

“It would serve Henry right if I ordered every- 
thing in the catalogue!” she muttered. 

But what an, spirit can maintain itself against 
the appeal of flowers and the delightful possi- 
bility of seeing one’s little white cottage a bower 
of blossoms? en fessor Brown returned 
at noon in a most pacific frame of mind, he met a 
radiant wife on the steps. 

“My dear,” she said, geet ore “T wouldn’t 
‘0 


have ou send that agent away for anything! 
Why, he told me just why our peonies wouldn’t 
bloom, and I ordered a dozen of the new varieties ; 


and, you know, we didn’t have the right sort of 
crimson ramblers or clematis _or—or anything. 
And so cheap! Here is the duplicate order I gave 
him. bt 3 I feel as if I’d entertained an angel 
unawares!” And on the buoyant wings of imagi- 
Ten ae she flew off again to measure the peony 


er. 

Left alone, Professor Brown ran his hands 
through his hair in yphopey Jechontty, as he 
thought of ali the books tha ose elusive, un- 
lucky thirteen dollars would have bought. Then 
he said, half-aloud: 

“Next time I think T’ll entertain that ‘angel 


unawares’ myself! 

FE the esthetic as well as the practical point of 
view. Noespecial powers of discrimination 

are needed to enable the reader of this extract 

from the Chicago Ledger to determine where to 

place each of the two men whose conversation is 

reported. 


The man with the benignant countenance framed 
in side-whiskers came to a stop and spoke genially 
to the sturdy fellow who was planting the tree on 
the lawn. 
wa? he said, “yours, my friend, is a noble 

sk.’ 

“How iss it?” inquired the husky individual: 

“Yours is a noble task. Now, when all nature 
is sear and disconsolate, you are looking forward 
to the coming season of sunshine and flowers, and 
are — you may to beautify and gladden 

ea 


* ¢ 


AN ARBOR-DAY IDYL. 
very human activity may be considered from 


e 4 
“It dake a vagon-load of r-rich eart’ for de hole 
vare diss dree go.” 

“Yes, yes. Just so. I was speakin 
ically, so to speak. I was referrin 
when this umbra, 


metaphor- 
the time 
ous verdure should —” 


“Diss isn’t dot kind of adree. Diss iss a moun- 
ain-ash.” 
“Very true. And a beautiful species it is, I have 


no doubt. How splendid it is to realize that one | d 


may be a humble instrument in the furtherance of 
the plans for — lad the waste places! In 
years to come you will journey, perchance, to this 
spot and gaze upon the towering monarch of the 
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forest which shall arise from the shrub zon are 
lanting, and to your soul will come the cheerin 





nowledge that it was your hands that made it 
ssible. Even next year you will come here, no 
oubt, and —” 


“Yess. I gome next year unt pull der dree ouid 
again if der feller don’d seddle his pill. He iss 
slow pay.” 

* ¢ 


A HOME-MADE CONUNDRUM. 


n episode which has a certain ring of genuine- 

A ness, as if it were a personal experience, is 

narrated by Wilbur Nesbit in the Chicago 

Post. It will be seen that the men who write 
newspaper humor have their tribulations. 


The man with the exuberant ears comes in and 
crosses to the desk of the pale slave with the 
a bald spot, who is = yyy his work, 
feverishly endeavoring to finish it in time to catch 
the five-eighteen train. 

“Tl’ye got a good one for you ” says the man 
with the exuberant ears. “It’s a little conundrum 
I’ve been Le ga up for several days. You can 

‘o ahead and use it if you like. Here itis: What 

s the difference between a man walking into your 
house, carrying a Gila monster as a birthday 
present for you, and a giblet stew?” 

“And a giblet stew?” asks the man with the 
bald spot, thoughtfully chewing his pencil. 

“Yes. What is the difference between a man 
walking into your house, carrying a Gila monster 
asa pian Bae eg for —” 

“T remember that part of it all right. You 
needn’t repeat it. I don’t see that there is so 
much difference. I wouldn’t want the Gila mon- 
a, and I never eat giblet stew. I’m a vege- 

an.” 

“Oh, that has nothing to do with it. It’s just a 
funny conundrum. You can write it down and 
use it any time you like. What is the difference 
paweee a man walking into your house with a 

tila — 

“There is no choice.” 

“Huh! One is the giver and the lizard, the 
other is the gizzard and the liver. It took me two 
weeks to think that up.” 

Slowly and sadly the other man rises, puts on 
his coat and starts home, while the man with the 
exuberant ears follows him, going more and more 
into detail as to the conundrum. 


* ¢ 


AN OCULAR DEMONSTRATION. 


t was the opening day of the kindergarten. 
The teacher began by asking each child what he 
or she had learned to do during the summer 

vacation. She put her first question, says a writer 
in the New Orleans Times Democrat, to James. 
oe ma’am,” he replied, “‘I can sharpen pen- 
cils.’ 

“That’s very nice. William, what can you do?” 

“1 can throw a ball.” 

“That’s splendid. Mary, what can you do?” 

“T can undwess myself,” was the proud response. 

“I’m sure that must be a great help to your 

mother, Mary. Rachel, what can you—” 

“T can undwess myself,” interrupted Mary. 

“Yes, Mary, that’s very nice, but you mustn’t 

moe b. hel —” ee - 

“T can undwess myself,” p’ al 

etore, 


“So you have said twice re lary. You 
mustn’é interrupt me again, dear. if you do, you 
will have to be punished. Now, Rachel, what can 


you do?” 
et take care of my baby brother sometimes, 


nd — 
am lovely, Rachel. Charles, what can you 


“T can undwess myself,” persisted Mary, coyly, 
before Charles had time to answer. So the teacher 
ntly led Mary to the cloak-room to meditate on 
er disobedience. Shortly afterward the doctor 
called to see if all the children were well. 

“Yes,” the teacher assu him, “we are all 
well and happy this morning. Oh, all but one 
I think there must be something the 
. Will you look at it, 
ase ry, come here a moment.” 

Mary fluttered into the room minus her clothes. 
Waving her arms, she said, with childish glee : 
“See, I can undwess myself!” 


WHY HE COULD NOT GO TO HER. 


he great depot was empty, save for two 

women. One had missed her train, and was 

eager for the next, because home and loved 
ones were not far distant. She was not so ab- 
sorbed in glad anticipations, however, as to be 
oblivious of the fact that a sorrowful woman sat 
in a remote corner of the cheerless waiting-room. 
To be sure, she had not spoken, but the tears 
which had been furtively wiped away from time 
to time were more eloquent than words; conse- 
quently, with a genuine longing to lend a hand, if 
possible, the hitherto light-hearted woman cau- 
tiously made advances until the tearful one was 
led to say, brokenly: 


“T have been here to visit wm dee, and now Iam 
foing to take the long journey back to my desolate 

ome. He is all I have, and so I shall utterly 
alone—now.” 

The fortunate woman, who was looking forward 
to such a joyous home-going, was _ speechless 
from ve ene and after controlling herself 
sufficiently to proceed, the sorrowful one added: 

“T have looked upon the face of my boy for the 
last time, as I am old to undertake this long 
journey again.” : 

“Oh, don’t lose heart!” urged the sympathetic 

stranger, as the aged speaker ended in sobs, “for 
if you cannot come to him, he will surely go to 
you. 
Then the broken-hearted mother turned toward 
the window and with an agonized look pointed to 
the Michigan state prison, looming up in the 
distance, and said, in a despairing tone, as she 
shook her head: 

*“He—is—in—for—life!”’ 


ONE POINT SETTLED. 


new family had moved into the house next 
A door to the Townsends, and little Kitty 
Townsend, on the back porch of her own 
home, was cultivating the acquaintance of the little 
girl on the opposite porch, about ten feet away. 


“What’s your name?” she asked. mn 
“Florence,” answered the newcomer. ‘What's 


0 
- “Katherine, but mg bey call me Kitty. The 
name of the folks t lived there before you 
moved in was Jones.” 
“Our name’s Thompson 
“Ours is Townsend. 
Joneses, did you?” 
“No. ” 


“They was awful for borrowing. They used to 
send over to our house once or twice every week 
and borrow a cupful of coffee for breakfast, and 
they nege paid it back. You folks don’t do that, 

0 you 


“You didn’t know the 


“ 0.” 

“She says they don’t, mama!” called out Kitty, 
eating ber head and speaking to somebody back 
of the 


ning-room window curtain. 















































THE STAR SHIPS. 


BY MIRIAM S. CLARK. 


Pees Se sea-sky, 

Where the moon-island dreamily floats, 
Sailing about, with laughter and shout, 

Are hundreds of gay little boats ; 

Some are quite large,—they are nearer, you see,— 
And some are quite faint and afar : 

Each little boat has a bright little sail 

And each little sail is a star. 


And ‘‘ Come up and drift!’ they are calling to me, 
‘“ The sea is so blue and so wide !”’ 

And the little sails wink, and it’s pleasant to think 
That each longs to take me to ride ; — 

But sadly I say, ‘‘ You are too far away,”’ 

And their light trembles down on my face ; 

So hailing the brightest, far upward | send 

My heart’s dearest wish from my place. 


mo 
THE LAUNCHING. 


BY LIZZIE E. JOHNSON. 

or several months Lee had been busy, first 
F planning and then building his model 
war-ship, which, being a California boy, 
he named the California. He had visited the 
Towa while it was lying in the harbor. There 
he had made the acquaintance of the sailors and 

the noted “‘mascot,’’ a large yellow cat. 

When Lee’s ship was all finished, even to 
its coat of dull-gray war-paint and the gilt let- 
tering, ‘‘California, U.S. N.,’’ at the prow, it 
was about four feet long and half as wide. Its 
crew of sailors looked as if nothing could scare 
them. (They were of good metal—tin.) And 
there it lay, ready to launch in the afternoon, 
tied to a stake driven into the sandy shore of 
the lake, in shallow water a few inches deep. 
Lee was at home, busily at work in the barn 
finishing his platform and rollers to be used in 
the launch. He had invited many friends, 
and his little sister Alice was to christen the 
ship by breaking a small bottle of cologne over 
the bows, from the outside, for the deck was 
not large enough to accommodate more than 
its officers and crew. 

That morning it happened that old Fanny, 
the cat, thought her kittens might relish a little 
fresh game. So she started out on a hunting 
expedition; and finally arrived at the lake. 

Now Fanny’s ruling passion was curiosity, 
and when she spied the queer gray box, as 
she thought it, on the shore she immediately 
leaped on board. After playing with the rig- 
ging and knocking down a few of the sailors, 
she spied a hole through which she could 
squeeze, and ‘‘went below.’’ Her weight must 
have pulled on the rope which fastened the 
ship none too securely to a stake driven into 
the soft sand, for after a bit, the tide mean- 
while having risen a little,—for this lake is an 
arm of the bay and has its tides like it,—out 
came the stake and off floated the California, 
with its mascot aboard ! 

Then Fanny flew on deck, but was too 
frightened to leap across to shore while she 
might still hive done so. So she uplifted her 
voice in loud and dismal mews, and probably 
gave herself up for lost. 

Just then Lee came down the bank, and was 

’ horrified to find his ship well out to sea in the 
lake. But a real boat, with a boy to row, was 
soon found, and the ship, with its wretched 
passenger, brought back to the moorings, where 
it was very safely tied, while the alarmed Fanny 
sped home across the fields, with staring eyes 
and big tail. That afternoon the California 
was launched properly and without a mascot. 





SWEPT 





AWAY. 


BY MIRA JENKS STAFFORD. 


castle stood by a lonely shore, 
Complete from turret to wide, high door ; 
Its battlements were stern and grim, 


The walls were thick, but the walks were trim ; 


Above the tower a flag was afloat, 
The portcullis swung o’er the slimy moat ; 


— 








A BEE 


BY MABLE 


randmama was going along the lane, 
(; hunting for strawberries. She was not 

grandmama then, of course, only a 
little girl named Mary, who lived on a farm. 
She had just knelt down to look under some 
big leaves, when right ahead of her she heard 
a queer, buzzing sound. She looked up quickly, 


and saw a black cloud coming straight toward | 


her. Ina moment it had flown over her head 
and had turned into the orchard. Mary dropped 
her basket and followed. Through the orchard 
and over a field went the bees, and Mary after 
them. There was a smaller orchard beyond, 
and presently the bees lighted on the limb of 
one of the apple-trees. Mary waited a minute, 
but as they did not move, she ran back to the 
house as fast as she could. She was a country 
child, and knew what this meant. 

When Mary’s mother heard that a swarm of 
bees had settled in the orchard, she went to 
the linen-closet and took out a large, coarse 


oo 





But never a foot passed through the halls, 
And never a knight rode as twilight falls ; 
For the great sea came with all its might 
And swept the castle forever from sight ; 
And all that was left to tell us the tale 
Was a boy going home with shovel and pail. 
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STORY. 
WHEELER. 


sheet. Then when Mary had found her father 
and excitedly told her story, they started out. 
Mary was almost afraid to look for fear that 
the bees had gone, but there they were, on the | 
same bough. Mary’s father climbed the tree and | 
began to saw off the branch. When it was cut | 
through he laid it on the linen sheet. All this 3|? 
time the bees were as quiet as possible, all | 
huddled together, so that they looked like a big | 
rubber ball. The hive, or as Mary’s father | 
called it, ‘‘the skip,’’ was put over them, and | 
the four corners of the sheet tied together over | 
the top. Then some of the men carried it back 
to the house. It was put with the other hives, | 
and all through the summer the bees were busy | 
making honey. When fall came the hives were | 
full, so the bees were smoked until they were 
stupefied and could not sting. There was a 
great deal of honey in Mary’s hive, so much | 
that it was sold for three dollars, and the | 
money was given to Mary for her discovery. 


AFTER STORM. 
BY S. POWER. 
ast night, as I lay snug and warm, 
I heard the riot of the storm, 
That thundered by like trains of cars, 
Slammed shutters, and blew out the stars. 
I heard the gay and flying rain 
That drummed, and danced, and lashed the pane. 
It cried, ‘‘ Come out and fly with me !”’ 
The wind sang of the ships at sea. 


I woke up in the early dawn— 

The riot and the storm were gone. 

A pleasant star, through curtains high, 
Looked at me with a friendly eye. 

’ The sun is sweet, the grass new green, 
The rain has washed the world so clean ; 
Here is the dear blue of the sky, 

I am so glad when storms go by ! 


>a... 
PUZZLES. 


1. WEEDS IN ANAGRAM. 

Deep wig. Rob duck. We grade. Listeth. A 
don lined. Wide check. Sun pearl. Ant in lap. 
Sayid. Allmow. Bertcutup. Charts wigs. | 
errs. 

2. WORD-SQUARES. 
I. 

A tusk. A resinous drug. A feminine name. 
Accouterments. 

II. 
Wickedness. 


A fibrous plant. An 


excuse. 


Deep mud. 


3. DROPPED-LETTER VERSES. 
Drop one letter from the final word to form the 
next. 
The shadows on the hill seemed like a ----, 
We heard the distant cry of a lone ---. 
Beneath our feet we felt the slimy ----. 
We had no light nor had we any ---. 


A sorry lot we were after the 
Of hope we could not see a single ---. 

No one could help us in our sorry ------ 
We wandered on without food, drink or 
We spoke no word, nor had we any ------ . 
For we had yet to pass so many 
Just then through fog we hear 


a horn’s 


And knew our rescuers had come at ----, 


4. WORD-BUILDING. 
a 
“One up,” said Ben to Margaret on the day of the 
spellinganateh. “Don’t two the othe rs beat you, 


and I will give you a whole to wear. 
Il. 


“Baste the two in the one ,” advise d Aunt Louise, 
“and wear the old whole with it 


5. TRANSPOSITIONS. 

The second word is made by transposing the 
letters of the first. 

It was the day for a picnic. The bay was 
---- and the tide was too high to get a single 
, but we found a good ---- where we could 

see the ---- of the masts and get the fresh ---- 
breeze from every ----. ow ---- the air 
was, and the ---- care we had was of home. 
Tom’s coat ---- very well when he doesn’t 
| Gouble his ---- or plunge in his pocket. He 
will make a good appearance in his --- work. 
he --- he wanted was in the trunk, and I saw 
— - in and get it. We laughed because 
he on the way and was timid as a 


child. Wit always makes my ----- quiver to see 
one, but the doctor had several on his ----- 
t know why he should ---- such a thing! 
think a ---- would be more ornamental. 
6. CHARADE. 
vt first you need to travel far, 
hough you may go by boat. 


y sec “ond ealls or gives alarm, 
hough found on every goat. 
My whole in southern Europe find. 

Its climate quite | to every mind. 


Answers to Pussies in Last Number. 

1. Emancipation, historical, peseon shically, 
| pomegranates, horse- radish, magisterially, reci- 
procity, anniversary. 


2. 1. Coulter—1 Samuel 13:20. 11. Onion—Num- 


bers 11:5. 

3. 1. Stalk. 1. Ball—Isaiah 22: 18. 

4. Henry of Navarre, Wallenstein, “The Black 
Erwpee, ” Damocles, George Washington, William 








orothy was twirling on the piano-stool 
and looking impatiently at the clock. 
‘*Mother says when she was a little 
girl and had to practise that she never enjoyed 
it until she made herself a game out of it,’’ said 
Cousin Alice. 

“‘I didn’t know there could be any fun in 
practising. How did she do it?’’ questioned 
Dorothy, brightening. ‘‘Can we?’’ 

‘*We can. It isn’t fun in practising exactly, 
but in learning to read. Now we’ll begin. 
First, we will draw five lines for the staff, and 
put the sign of the treble clef, so there won’t 
be any mistake about it. 

*““Now we can make any words with a bc d 
e f g, but must not have any other letters, 
because those are all the piano has. 

“First I’ll make your little bed right liere, and 
then you’ll forgive me, I’m sure, if I turn your 
bed into a very small bead.’? This she quickly 
did, and Dorothy grew interested. 





A MUSICAL GAME. 


BY DORA M. 
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‘“‘I know a bigger word than that,’’ said 

















Alice. ‘‘See if you can read it. I’m going 
va) 
ee EZ cz 
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to make it out of bead by changing the letters 
a little and adding one. What is it?’’ She 
was now making the words harder. 

















f} — ‘*B-a-d-g-e,’’ spelled Dorothy. 
CF **Good! Who’d think you could 
ao have so long a spelling lesson with 
oO piano notes? I know a longer one 
el still. See this. Is it hard? It 


GABCDE, 





MORRELL. 
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is all one word, b-a-g-g-a-g-e. That makes 
me think of another word.’’ 








99 


“That’s easy! C-a-g-e!’’ cried Dorothy. 


1 


While Dorothy was busy spelling out the 
short words, Alice, who could draw very well, 


| had rapidly sketched in the articles spelled by 


we al 


the notes. Then she drew longer lines and 
| was quiet for some time spelling out the words. 
| She changed the notes on her lines many times, 
| until at last she held it up gaily. ‘‘See,’’ she 
| said, ‘‘now I’ve thought of a whole sentence, 
| though it has not much sense. You read it.’ 

‘*Ada, bead a bag. It’s too bad there isn’t 
an ‘n’ so we can make and,’’ said Dorothy, 
‘*for then we could write secrets to each other 
in music, and no one would know about it.’’ 

‘*We could make some with the bass clef. 
Next time we’ll do that.’’ 

‘*Oh, I can think of lots more words from 
abecdefg,’’ said Dorothy, ‘‘and every time I 
practise now I shall be trying to make the 
notes spell something. Come on. Let’s see 
how they will go. I’ll play ‘baggage’ first.’’ 





‘*And we could make f-a-c-e, too.’’ 














And off they ran to enjoy the novelty. 
oO oO 
2) = 


aie ao. 

















CAMPING IN A “LION-PROOF.” 


BMY FENIMORE YOUNG 
WZ) 


= been urged to recall 
? some more of my adventures 
during the period when I 
was working on the telegraph pa- 
trol in Africa, I have bethought me 
of an incident which occurred before 
the death of my baboon comrade, 
“aa 

There had been showers of black 
rain—black as ink—at intervals one 
day, and just at dusk we came to 





tant to enter the place. 

But it offered shelter and was 
apparently quite deserted. So, after 
kicking about among the empty 
cans and casks, examining the reel 
of wire and the broken iron pole, I 
kindled a fire, brought water from 
a rivulet not far away, and pro- 
ceeded to make tea and to camp 


one of those old ‘‘lion-proofs,’’ built to protect there for the night. Lucy, meanwhile, was 
the native workers when the telegraph ‘“‘lane’’ | picking up her supper just outside the old gate- 


was cleared three years before. 

This was the first week after I was shifted 
from the Lake Nyassa telegraph-patrol ‘‘beat’’ 
to the one next beyond it to the north, toward 
Lake ‘Tanganyika, and before I was much 
acquainted with that region, which is about the 
worst in all Africa. 

Throughout this district the trees are bare as 
dry sticks in summer, and afford no shade from 
the fierce sunshine. Dry tornadoes, which you 
have to dodge the best way you can, go roaring 
across the country, and when it rains it is 
mostly those black deluges that stain your 
clothes like dyestuff, and give you half an 
hour’s work to wash your face and hands. 
Various explanations have been put forward as 
to the cause of this black rain, none of them 
very conclusive. 

These downpours, however, are far from 
being the worst features. In your camp at 
night you are likely to be pelted and scratched 
by whizzing hailstones, which you soon find to 
be alive and ready to bite—locusts, in short, as 
large as one’s fingers. While toiling on by day, 
too, nothing is more common than to encounter 
clouds of savage hornets that sting everything 
they touch, and flights of winged ants that bite 
with equal venom. 

If you escape these pests of the air, there are 
awaiting you on the ground not only long armies 
of white termites, but millions of huge, yellow- 
headed crickets, that get in your clothes and bite 
pieces out of your skin the moment you lie down 
in the grass. 

Add to these discomforts the fact that nearly 
all the water there consists of rotten, malodorous 
pools, swarming with mosquitoes and fringed 
about with jungles of sharp-bladed grass that 
cuts one’s leggings like razors. 

That the country swarms with leopards and 
lions is one of the least of its drawbacks for the 
lonely patroller of the telegraph-wires which 
cross it. 

The engineers who put up the Trans-African 
telegraph - line constructed numbers of those 
lion-proofs, in localities where the leopards and 
lions proved especially troublesome to the work- 
men. 

Many of them were enclosed only by posts 
set in the ground; but this one I found had 
been roofed over with poles and thatch, to be 
used probably as a storehouse for supplies. The 
sodden remnants of old flour and bacon sacks 
lay on the ground inside; also numbers of 
casks, empty tin cans, part of a reel of copper 
wire and a broken iron telegraph-pole. 

The stockade itself was sixty or seventy feet 
long by nearly thirty in width. Fully half the 
roof had fallen in, however, the débris lying in 
a tangled mass against the posts at the rear. 
There had been a plank door at a narrow gap 
in the posts; but this was now broken down, 
and lay on the ground inside. 

All about it, on the outside, the grass, weeds 
and young brushwood were now growing as 
high as one’s head. I pushed through, how- 
ever, ‘‘Cousin Bill’? and ‘‘Lucy’’ following 
after me, and made my way in at the gate; but 


+ . * > 


© 'T was a familiar sight, summer or 
Pe winter, to meet the doctor’s old 

buggy and pair of sorrels jogging 
along the country roads or entering the 
village streets. And like as not the doctor » 
himself would be huddled up at one end of the 
seat, fast asleep, for he was busy day and night, 
and snatched his rest whenever he could. 

When people were well, they were more than 
a little inclined to smile at the doctor’s mud- 
bespattered vehicle and moth-eaten buffalo-robe, 
but when they were sick, the shabby rig and 
long-legged horses were the most welcome sight 
in the world. 

He really was a good doctor, for those 
times. Moreover, his patients always got their 
money’s worth; for being a disciple of the old 
school, he was never stingy with his bitter 
mixtures, and it sometimes seemed that, like 
Mark T wain’s doctor, he preseribed doses which 
could be held only by the largest persons. 

He was a shrewd old man, and a rich one, 
too, as rural wealth is measured. His big 
brick house was the best residence in town, 
and his daughter who kept it was the prettiest 
girl in the countryside. 

He had a little farm just outside the village, 
where it was his delight to spend his spare 
time; and often a man who had come galloping 














into town, after rushing from office to house, | 


and from house to farm, would find the doctor | ripening in the warm sunshine. 


up to his knees in the creek, repairing the old 


way. I had to go out at last and drag her in, 
for 1 heard leopards snarling on a hillside 
beyond the lane, and the crashing and grunting 
of two old ‘‘rhinos.’’ 

Of all mean and dangerous brutes, I came 


I noticed that for some reason both | 
donkey and baboon appeared reluc-. 





most to dread a rhinoceros. Why the English | 


government has 
framed game - laws 
for their protection is 
more than I have ever 
been able to under- 
stand. They charge 
blindly on the passing 
traveller, the first 
that one usually 
learns of their pres- 
ence being a sudden 
rush from some thick- 
et by the wayside. 

Bill all the while 
was walking about 
inside, inspecting 
matters. He took his 
supper when I hand- 
ed it to him, but 
seemed to be preoccu- 
pied, and sniffed a 
good deal. The old 
place abounded in 
odd smells. Four or 
five great flapping 
bats were flying and 
squeaking about over 
our heads. 

Ere long another shower set in, preceded by 
several bright flashes of lightning and heavy 
thunder. We beat a retreat under the covered 
part of the stockade where the roof had not 
fallen. I unrolled my blankets, then set up 
the old gate in place, bracing it with the two 
pieces of the iron pole. Nothing could get in 
from without; and this gave the place a sense 
of security always comforting in these African 
wilds at night. 

Afterward I rekindled the fire, pulling out 
more poles from the fallen roof stuff at the rear 
of the enclosure. As I did so, stirring the old 
rick, there was a sudden skurry from behind 
it, and two little animals no larger than small 
pigs dashed out and went racing round the 
inside of the stockade, whining and snarling 
loudly. . Bill started after them, giving vent to 
a number of his hoarse barks. Lucy, too, ran 
about, braying excitedly, and altogether a con- 
siderable noise arose. 

The light from the fire was far from bright, 
and for some time I could not make out what 
the little beasts were, they dashed so quickly 
from one dark corner to another. I surmised 
that they were ground-hogs, such as the Boers 
call aardvarks. At last the fire blazed up, and 
taking a blanket, I succeeded in capturing one 
of them as he ran. He nipped me, but I held 
him swaddled up in the blanket and carried 
him into the firelight. 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMEHSON. 





two months old, and weighing, I should think, 
twelve or fifteen pounds. Contrary to certain 
teachings of natural history, there were two of 
them, and they had been hiding behind that 
rick of fallen roof, where very likely the lioness 
had left them, to go off hunting. By an odd 
change of circumstances, the old lion-proof had 
become a lion’s lair! 

When I saw what I had in the blanket my 
first thought was of the lioness. She might 
return suddenly. At that very moment she 
might be lurking outside. Little wonder that 
Bill, with his keener nose, had been uneasy 
and loath to camp there. I dropped that whelp 
in haste and ran to look to the props against the 
old gate, then reénforced them as best I could 
with two or three broken poles. The stockade 
posts were nine or ten feet high, but whether 
they would keep an anxious lioness out was far 
from certain. 

A better idea then occurred to me—to catch 
the little brutes, for it would not do to kill 
them, and put them outside, where the lioness 
would find them if she came back. She might 





SHE WAS CLOSE BESIDE THE FIRE. 


| then be content to take them to a place of safety 


and leave us in peace. But first they had to 
be captured, and I soon regretted having let the 
one I had first caught go, for they now darted 
this way and that like rats. Neither Bill nor 
I could get hold of them for some time. They 
scooted from one corner of the enclosure to the 
other, first behind the rick of thatch, then 
among the old casks and over the heaps of tin 
cans. 

What with their squealings and Bill’s bark- 
ing, with an occasional ‘‘yee-haw’’ from Lucy, 
the racket we raised was tremendous. If 
the lioness was within two miles of the stock- 
ade, I felt sure she must hear the noise. At 
last I caught one of the whelps in my water- 
proof jacket and bore him, screeching, to the 
doorway. 

At that moment I heard a swish of the 
grass outside and an ugly growl, followed by a 


One glance at his round, yellow head then ; heavy shock against the old gate. The lioness 
enabled me to identify the creature. He and | had dashed against it, and only the fact that it 
his mate were lion whelps, ase about | was well supported sts the two halves of the 


wire fence that spanned it, or in the hen-house, 
giving the walls a coat of whitewash. 

One spring he had a particularly fine litter of 
Poland Chinas. There were six of them, and 
by the middle of summer they were as fine and 
healthy-looking shoats as could be seen any- 
where. ¥ 

But one morning they were gone from the 
pasture. The doctor soon found a broken place 
in the fence, through which, it appeared, they 
had escaped, although he could find no trace of 
them among the fields. So he hired a man 
named Hinckleman to ride about on his horse 
and hunt for the missing porkers. 

Hinekleman was a thin, dark man, who had 
a farm of his own, but was rather shiftless, and 
often left his crops in the care of his large 
family while he did odd jobs for his more pros- 
perous neighbors. 

This. man scoured the country for several 
days, but the six young hogs were not found. 
Their mysterious disappearance created consid- 
erable interest in the village, but the doctor 


| showed no desire to discuss the affair. 


Summer was waning and the fields were 
On a pleasant 


| afternoon the doctor was making a visit at the 


THE DOCTOR'S PIGS 


NESE By Clair? C. Barnes SRT 








Ashley farmhouse. As he was departing, he 
turned in the open doorway and said: 

**1’ll just leave my team hitched here while 
I cut across Hinckleman’s corn-field to Widow 
Robinson’s.’’ 

A few moments later he disappeared among 
the long, green leaves and waving tassels across 
the road. 

The field was a large one, as Iowa corn-fields 
often are. The heavy ears on the tall stalks 
were well filled and fast hardening. 

As the doctor neared the middle of the field, 
he suddenly came upon a tight barbed-wire pen 
entirely surrounded by the forest of corn. Six 
bristly, black-and-white creatures, which had 
been sleeping in one corner, sprang up with a 
frightened, ‘*Woof!’’ 

The old physician paused and looked over the 
fence. He noted the number and the markings 
of the shoats, and his look of surprise changed 
to one of understanding. He stood a few mo- 
ments and thought. Then he took his old 


brown leather bag and walked on. 

The doctor said not a word to anybody about 
his discovery, but went on fighting malaria and 
other warm-weather ills, until they at last dis- 
appeared and people began having colds, sore | 























iron pole prevented her from bursting in upon 
us. With that I tried hastily to toss the whelp I 
had in the jacket out over the top of the stock- 
ade posts, but failed to get him over. He fell 
back inside and escaped from me. Bill dashed 
after him, and again Lucy ‘‘yee-hawed.’’ 

The outecries they made so infuriated the 
lioness that she plunged against the gate re- 
peatedly. I wonder that it withstood her 
attack. Then, as we chased the whelps, I 
heard her rushing through the high grass and 
brush outside, growling horribly. One moment 
she upreared herself at the cracks between the 
posts, clawing and digging to get in, then came 
bounding round to the gate and hurled herself 
headlong against it again. 

Twice I caught one or the other of those 
whelps and tried to fling them out over the 
posts, for I dared not take away the props to 
thrust them out at the gate. But it is not easy 
to toss a madly wriggling young lion over a 
nine-foot stockade, when you have to hold the 
little brute in a jacket to keep him from biting 
your hands and arms. Do my best, I could 
not get the beasts over at a fling. Back they 
tumbled, and then the chase began again round 
about and over all those cans and old casks. 

I now thought that I would tie both animals 
up in the blanket together, then climb up on a 
cask head and tumble them over the posts. 
After another noisy fracas and two bitten 
fingers, first one, then the other of the little 
demons was recaptured and knotted up in the 
blanket. 

But I had been some minutes about it, and 
all the while the lioness had been tearing 
round furiously outside. Before I could set 
a cask against the posts and mount it with my 
bundle I heard her climbing up at the rear. 

She swarmed up somehow, and judging by 
the sounds that she was likely to gain the roof, 
I dropped the whelps and sprang for my car- 
bine, which thus far I had not thought it best 
to use. I wished now that I had taken a shot 
at her through the cracks at first. Before I 
could locate her by the sounds, she had hauled 
herself up to the thatch, and I heard her directly 
overhead. I made no doubt that she would 
spring down, and cocked my carbine for a shot 
at close quarters. 

The old roof, however, proved too rotten and 
weak for the creature’s weight. Before she 
had taken two leaps up there, down came a 
part of it—old poles, thatch, lion and all. 
Luckily, only a part of the roof came down at 
onee, and the mass did not fall on me or the 
donkey. As for Bill, he had been keeping 
guard over the bundle of whelps, but he jumped 
behind me when he saw the enemy coming 
overhead. 

The tangle of thatch and broken poles in 
which the lioness fell apparently confused her. 
She scrambled out, frightened for the moment 
by her fall. Fortunately, too, she was close 
beside the fire, where I had a fairly good view 
of her, and I fired onthe instant. With a shrill 
yell she rolled over among the cans and casks, 
but sprang to her feet again. I gave her a 
second shot. Even then she regained her legs, 
and I fired three more shots, one through her 
head, before she finally dropped and remained 
quiet. 

She was a large lioness, nearly nine feet in 
length when outstretched, and in color almost 
white. ; 

The next morning I ‘‘opened’’ the line, and 
attaching the little instrument I carried with 
me, telegraphed up to young Frass, the Welsh 
operator at Kivando, that I had two baby lions 
for him if he wanted them; and I left them 
shut up in the stockade. These Welsh people 
at Kivando had cows, and I fancied they might 
bring the little creatures up and sell them later, 
for export. Before I got back there, however, 
on my return trip, a leopard had climbed in 
and killed both of them. 


+ + ? & 


throats, and other ailments appropriate to 
Jate autumn weather. 

Nearly all the threshing was done, corn- 
husking was in progress, cattle and hogs 
were fat and ready for market. Early one 
frosty morning the doctor put on some old 
clothes and betook himself to his farm. His 
hired man, coming out after breakfast, was 
surprised to find him in the wagon-shed. 

‘*We’ll put on the hog-rack, John,’’ he said, 
‘and take some hogs to market.’’ 

John wondered what hogs, but, as he was not 
accustomed to ask the doctor many questions, 
said nothing. The physician himself drove, 
and presently stopped in front of Hinckleman’s 
house. He gave the lines to the man, and 
climbed out of the wagon just as Hinckleman 
came out to see what was wanted. 

‘*Hinckleman,’’ he said, ‘‘I think those hogs 
of mine in the corn-field are ready to sell. | 
wish you’d show us the best way to drive in.”’ 

There was ashort pause. Hinckleman looked 
at the doctor, and the doctor looked at Hinckle 
man. Then the doctor transferred his gaze tuo 
a broken wheelbarrow lying in the dooryard. 
Hinckleman looked off across the prairie to the 
blue line of river timber in the distance. 

Then again Hinckleman looked at the doctor, 
and again the doctor looked at Hinckleman. 

The wordless struggle ended. Hinckleman 
cleared his throat. 

**All right, doctor,’’ he said. 
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Spain's Troubles.—Official reports admit 














he Tariff.—The House and Senate con- 
ferees on the tariff bill completed their 
work July 29th, and the bill was reported to 
the House the next day. At various stages in 
their deliberations the President made specific 
suggestions in favor of lower rates; and his 
influence was especially exerted with reference 
to the rates most in controversy, including those 
on hides, lumber, gloves and hosiery. In the 
bill reported, hides, which now carry a duty 
of 15 per cent., are put on the free list, and 
corresponding reductions are made on boots and 
shoes and other products of leather. Rough 
lumber is reduced from $2 to $1.25 per 1,000 
feet. The inheritance-tax feature of the House 
bill gives place to the corporation tax which 
the President recommended, but with the rate 
tixed at one per cent., instead of two. 


& 


aximum and Minimum Rates.—The 

rates established in the bill are treated as 
minimum rates. They remain in force until 
March 31, 1910. On that date 25 per cent. ad 
valorem is to be added to them, automatically, 
as maximum rates, except upon imports from 
countries which, in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent, give their best rates to the products of the 
United States. Upon imports from such coun- 
tries the President is authorized to apply the 
minimum rates. The President is also empow- 
ered to abrogate existing reciprocity treaties, 
after due notice, in order that new arrange- 
ments may be made under the new law. Prod- 
ucts of the Philippines are put on the free list, 
with the exception of rice, and with certain 
restrictions upon the imports of sugar: and 
tobacco. e 


le of the House.—In the House, 
July 3ist, the conference report was 
adopted by a vote of 195 to 183. Twenty 
Republicans voted against the report: Cary, 
Lenroot and Nelson of Wisconsin ; Davis, Lind- 
bergh, Miller, Nye, Steenerson, Stevens and 
Volstead of Minnesota; Gronna of North 
Dakota; Haugen, Hubbard, Kendall and Woods 
of lowa; Keifer of Ohio; Mann of Illinois; 
Murdock of Kansas; Poindexter of Washing- 
ton; and Southwick of New York. Two 
l)emocrats voted for the report: Broussard and 
Estopinal of Louisiana. Before the adoption of 
the report a motion to recommit it to the com- 
mittee was lost by the close vote of 186 to 191. 


n the Senate, August 5th, the conference 

report was accepted by a vote of 47 to 31; 
7 Republicans, Clapp and Nelson of Minnesota, 
Cummins and Dolliver of Iowa, Beveridge of 
Indiana, Bristow of Kansas, and La Follette 
of Wisconsin, voted against the report. This 
action carried with it the enactment of the 
bill, which became law by the signature of 


the President. ° 


that the Spanish losses in the fighting out- 
side of Melilla in the last days of July amounted 
to more than 3,000 in killed and wounded. One 
wing of the Spanish force was cut off and 
almost annihilated, and the victorious tribesmen 
pressed their advance nearly to the city wall. 
The entire Spanish army has been mobilized. 
The insurrection at Barcelona was suppressed, 
but only after scenes of bloodshed which the 
Spanish minister of the interior compares to 
those of the French commune. The attacks of 
the insurgents were directed against the church 
as well as against the government; and many 
churches and convents were burned, and priests | 
and nuns were killed. 

& 

he Tsar's visits.—Accompanied by the 

Tsarina and by the Russian minister of 
foreign affairs, and escorted by a squadron of 
war-ships, the Tsar of Russia visited President 
Fallitres of France, at Cherbourg, July 3ist, 
and King Edward of England, at Cowes, 
August 2-5. The visit to England was note- 
worthy as the first official visit which the Tsar 
had made to that country. At Cowes the Tsar 
reviewed the great British fleet of 150 ships. 
Upon both visits there were exchanges of 
friendly sentiments and conferences upon dip- 
lomatic questions. ° 
O= one of the three imperial cities of 

Japan, was the scene, July 3ist, of a dis- 

astrous fire, which swept over an area more 
than four miles square before it was checked. 
Eleven thousand buildings, it is estimated, 
were destroyed, among them the famous Bud- 
dhist temple, the stock exchange, banks, gov- 
ernment edifices and factories. 


+ 


evere Earthquake Shocks in Mexico, 
~ July 30th, destroyed the city of Chilpan- 
cingo, partly wrecked the city of Acapulco, 
and caused considerable damage in the city of 
Mexico. The shocks were felt over an area 





of more than 1,000 square miles. 





he Wireless and the Fishermen.— The 

Dutch police schooner Zeehond, which 
watches over the fishing-vessels in the North 
Sea, receives from the wireless telegraph-station 
near Scheveningen meteorological advices, 
which it signals by means of flags to all the 
fishermen it encounters, thus warning them of 
impending tempests. Doctor Polis of Aix-la- 
Chapelle believes that it is practicable to estab- 
lish a system of weather warnings, sent from 
surrounding coasts, by which all vessels in the 
Atlantic might be kept informed of the character 
of coming weather changes. 

* 

gta gama Gas-Engines.—The use 

of waste gases from blast-furnaces, which 
is relatively an old story in Germany and Bel- 
gium, is gaining ground in England. Recently 
a set of large blast-furnace gas-engines was put 
into operation by a steel company at Barrow, 
and the results are regarded as highly favorable. 
In one week a saving of 1,000 tons of coal was 
effected as compared with the consumption of 
steam-engines, and there were other economies 
in addition. ‘The engines not only ‘‘blow’’ the 
blast-furnaces by means of the gas which the 
furnaces themselves supply, but they also gen- 
erate electricity for driving other machinery in 
the works. * 


i p< Highest Alpine Road.—The con- 
struction has begun of a carriage-road over 
the Alps between the head waters of the Isére 
and the Drae, to the west of Mont Blane. The 
highest point will be at the pass of Iseran, at 
an elevation of 8,885 feet, which is but little 
less than the elevation of the Stelvio, the lofti- 
est Alpine road, 9,046 feet. The new road will 
pass near some of the highest Alpine summits, 
and within sight of some of the finest glaciers. 
When all connections are made, it will furnish 
an uninterrupted driveway, 381 miles long, 
between Geneva and Nice. 
& 


he March of Cultivation.—How far 

the productiveness of the earth is still from 
being fully utilized is shown by the experi- 
ence of the French colonies in northern Africa. 
A recent report to the government says that 
formerly only the lands bordering the sea in 
Algeria and Tunis were regarded as available 
for agriculture, but now, thanks to improved 
methods, the cultivated area has been pushed 
back so far that the lofty interior plateau is 


beginning to come within its range. More than 


5,000,000 acres of land in the two colonies have 
been brought into use since the French occupa- 
tion. Among the products newly introduced 
are wheat, oats and early vegetables. Since 
1867 the number of sheep has more than doubled, 
that of horses has doubled, and that of horned 
cattle has increased one-half. 
& 


he Plankton.—When the voyager across 
the Atlantic watches the surface of the sea 


| day after day, and notes how few are the signs 


of life in so vast an expanse of waters, he is 
apt to conclude that, as compared with the land, 
the ocean is a desert. But he has been looking 
for fish, and has not seen the real myriads of the 
ocean. If the voyager had microscope eyes, he 
would perceive that the liquid mass through 
which his ship plows her way is filled with a 
prodigious multitude of minute organisms—the 
plankton. The name comes from a Greek word 
meaning vagabond. The plankton forms the 
food of an enormous number of marine animals, 
and has been the subject of much scientitic 
investigation. ‘There are two kinds of plankton, 
the vegetable, or phytoplankton, and the animal, 
or zodplankton. As in the world of higher 
organisms, the animal feeds upon the vegetable. 
The importance of the phytoplankton to the life 
of the sea depends upon the fact that, like the 
leaves of land plants, it has the faculty, under 
the influence of light, of assimilating inorganic 
substances, and rendering them available for 
the food of animals. 
& 

F gage Centers.—Monsieur Deslan- 

dres recently explained to the Paris Acad- 
emy of Sciences how, according to the studies 
of Messrs. Teisserenc de Bort and Hildebrand- 
son, there exist in the earth’s atmosphere 
‘“‘centers of action,’’ which have a wide control 
over climatic conditions, and make it possible 
to foretell the character of the weather long in 
advance. One of the most important of these 
centers is round Iceland, and according as the 
atmospheric pressure there is high or low, mild 
or severe winters result in central Europe. 


The North Cape is another similar center, and 


between these foci a kind of compensation of 
action often exists, sometimes at intervals of six 
months. A warm summer at the North Cape 
corresponds to a cold winter in Iceland, and is 
followed by cold winds in central Europe and 
over the plains of Hungary. The cause of the 
phenomena, Monsieur Hildebrandson thinks, is 
to be found in the variations of the north polar 
ice-cap, which constitutes the great reservoir 
of cold for the northern hemisphere. 





| 
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Quenches Thirst— 100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2c. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. STAM PS QUAKER STAMP 00., Toledo, Ohio 


It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage and strength- 

ening Tonic—superior to lemonade. [Ade. Q U A K 

You can sell every member — a S 
BOYS and GIRLS ! ai ye oe class 

the smallest printed New Testament in the world, stopped; “3 in One” oils everything right, locks, clocks, 
smaller than postage stamp, gold-plated case, suitable | binges law mach sunewrite penton f 
for watch charm or fob. Send 25 cents for sample. | "8¢S, Sewing machines, typewriters , generous tree 


E. G. RENESCH, 155 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO. | sample sent by 3 IN ONE OIL CO., 43 Broadway, New York. 

















THE RIFLE FOR AMERICAN BOYS, THE 


WINCHESTER 


22 CALIBER REPEATER 


Handling Short, Long and Long Rifle Cartridges. 


This rifle, the Model 1906, will, without change or 
readjustment, handle either of these three cart- 
ridges, which makes it equally well adapted for 


target or small game shooting. It takes down 
easily and packs in a small compass. The list 
price is only $10.50 and it retails for less. It is, 


without doubt, the best value in a rifle ever offered. 


A BOY’S GUN IN PRICE, BUTA MAN’S GUN IN QUALITY 
Winchester Guns and Ammunition—the Red WwW Brand—are Sold Everywhere. 

















I P\ELICATE and DAINTY Summer | 
Wash Fabrics must be handled 
carefully in the W ash. 


/ 
@ It's the Rubbing—not the Weanng 


| —that shortens the Life of most Fabrics 


and the more Delicate the material—the 
greater the Harm that Rats) estate does. 
The Wash-Board is the Summer Gar- 
Why use it? 

¢ This Summer try washing ivette things 
you really care about in the“PEARLINE 
WAY” — Without Rubbing ee oiler 
without Wear and Tear to the Clothes 
PEARLINE Loosens all the Dirt and 
Rinsing carries it away, leaving your 
Clothes Fresh — Clean and 


ments worst enemy. 


Sweet 
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py ‘lj eT INGES Ada VERY POINT 
ANTE moxt Vaan HALT 100) 


Calfskin Bill Book and Coin Purse. 


[n season we received more orders 


+ yp} Smelling. 



























for this Bill Book and Coin Purse 
than for all our other Pocket- 
books combined. It is made from fine 
calfskin of a rich wine color, stitched 
with silk to match, and lined with 
smooth tan leather. It has a place for 
change and another for bills, both 
separate and secured by lock buttons. 
An extremely useful, handsome and 
stylish article for ladies’ or gentlemen’s 
use. Will wear splendidly, and give the 
best of satisfaction. Any name stamped 
in gold leaf without extra charge. 
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THE OFFER This beautiful Purse given to any Companion 

* subscriber for one new subscription and 15 
cents extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions in The 
Youth’s Companion of Oct. 22, page 501. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Its sabecri oant price is 
Entered at the Post-Office, 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weeny issue of the paper, 
altos h iafto pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all add or pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
th 


Money nee Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
direc tly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


oston,  Seeenan 


Boston, Mass. 





THE PANCREAS. 


tis only within a comparatively 

recent period that anything 
definite has been known of the 
pancreas, what its uses are in 
the economy of the body, what 
diseases it is subject to, and 
what are the symptoms which 
these diseases cause and by 
which they may be diagnosed. 
Indeed, even yet the subject of 
its diseases is one of the vexa- 
tious problems of medical study, 
and the part it plays in the great 
chemical laboratory which we call the digestive 
tract is rather guessed at than really compre- 
hended. 

The pancreas, or sweetbread,—in the calf it is 
ealled by butchers the abdominal sweetbread or 
stomach sweetbread to distinguish it from the 
throat sweetbread or thymus gland,—is a long, 
narrow gland, lying behind the stomach and part 
of the liver, having somewhat the shape of a nail, 
the head or expanded portion being at the liver 
end, while the long, tapering. body, called the tail, 
runs behind the stomach to the left side of the 
abdomen. 

It secretes a digestive fluid somewhat similar in 
appearance to the saliva, which is poured out 
through a special duct, or sometimes two ducts, 
into the upper portion of the intestine. In illus- 
tration of nature’s truly wonderful economy, we 
find that this secretion is not poured out continu- 
ously, but is excited by the taking of food, and 
even then is not called out at once, but begins an 
hour or two after eating, just in time to act upon 
the food after the stomach has finished with it and 
passed it on into the intestine for further elabora- 
tion. This pancreatic juice has many properties: 
it supplements the action of the saliva by convert- 
ing the indigestible starch into readily absorbable 
sugar, and that of the stomach by peptonizing the 
albuminous substances. It also shares with the 
bile the property of emulsifying fatty matter, that 
is, of dividing it into tiny droplets in the form in 
which it exists in milk. 

In addition to these functions, which supplement 
those of the other digestive fluids, it has one 
peculiar to itself, namely, it saponifies the fat of 
the food—that is, it decomposes it into fatty acids 
and glycerin, just as happens to fat in soap-making. 
In this way this otherwise useless material is 
made capable of absorption into the system. 

Besides all this, it is believed that the pancreas, 
like the thyroid and several other glands, secretes 
a material which is taken up at once by the blood, 
and used in some as yet undetermined way in 
favoring the assimilation of nutritive materials by 
the body cells. 
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GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


hen Uncle Cyrus pays a visit to his nephew, 

he is by no means overwhelmed by the me- 
tropolis. Calmly regarding the human whirlpool 
at its point of ddest tion, quite in the 
same fashion as when at home at the Corners, he 
pursues the even, humorous tenor of his way— 
also not infrequently letting drop practical and 
illuminating hints for James and family. 

“Oh, of course it’s that assistant of mine,” re- 
plied James, gloomily, one night, to his wife’s 
questioning look, And when she murmured sym- 
pathetically, he yielded to the dyspeptic mood in 
which he had come home. 

“T’ve worn myself out lately trying to teach that 
fellow to concentrate his mind on what he’s doing 
at the time—young men didn’t use to be so scatter- 
brained,” he complained. 

“I’ve noticed that, too,” assented Uncle Cyrus, 
without a twinkle. “Boys ain’t jest what they 
used to be in olden times.” 

“If he’d quit pottering with details, grasp a 
thing in its entirety, and then see the details in 
their right proportions —”’ and thus James con- 
tinued at some length, clearly describing admirable 
qualities not possessed by his disappointing clerk. 

“Too bad! too bad!” said Uncle Cyrus, at the 
first lull. “Still,’—and the crafty old man gave 
this the effect of a genuine afterthought,—“still, 
there’s the other side—most gen’rally is the other 
side, you see. In that case, the mayor o’ this town 
of yours, or, mebby,”—he considered carefully,— 
“mebby the Secretary o’ State down to Washing- 
ton ant? 

With growing suspicion James eyed the old 
gentleman, 

“Yes, sir, Jim, I’d go it further yit!” Uncle 
Cyrus slapped his knee in emphatic self-support. 











“If that there boy had the qualities you’ve pic- | 
tured out so eloquent, if he actially was what 


**Brown’s Camphorated nenieniiaitatit Den- 
tifrice’’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. [Adv. 





you’ve tried so faithful to make him, ’twould ’a’ 
been jest one jump for him from the farm-hand- 
office-boy stage right up to the tip-top, and to-day 
that young man would be settin’ right in the pres- 
idential chair!” 


ASTHMA 





The Hayes Method of treatment 
has rendered change of cli 

unnecessary. Suffering relieved 
and the constitutional cause re- 
moved. ess P. Harold i TH 
Buffalo, N. Y. “ist Jor Book ¥91 


HAY-FEVER | 


———~ AND —— 





For the space of ten seconds James hesitated. 
Then he yielded himself up to a good, hearty, 
dyspepsia-dispelling laugh, paid for in a most 
wholesome way—at his own expense. 

“Unele Cy,” he said, presently, “‘possibly I do 
expect considerable of the boy.” 


* & 


THE EIGHTH SLEEPER. 


he title of the laziest man on record has long 

been in dispute. A new candidate for the 
honor is proposed by the Cincinnati ae and 
exceptional qualifications will be needed to defeat 
his claim. This man lived near Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, during the Civil War, on the very spot 
where some of Gen. Keily Smith’s men met a 
detachment of Federal troops one dark night in 
the summer of 1862. 


In the very center of the dark battle-field_stood 
the house of Peter Van der Hausen, an old Dutch- 
man, who was noted among his neighbors for 
being the laziest man in that region. 

So, round the house, struggling back and forth 
through the Hollander’s garden of weeds and 
wild flowers, the two hostile forces fiercely battled 
while the darkness was riven by the flash o 
muskets and the roar of artillery. 

The next morning, as soon as the neighboring 
armers dared poke their noses omy et eoees, they 
hurried over to old Peter’s to see, if oz ppy y fate, 
he were still alive. Entering the bullet-ridden 
house and flying up the stairs, they burst into 
Peter’s bedroom, horror depi on their faces. 
What was their amazement, however, to behold 
the Hollander snoring as if sleep were the one and 


only joy of his life. 

By oP tent phaning they woke him 
“Get up, Peter!” cried one neighbor. 
wounded, Peter?” 

“No!” yawned the Hollander. Then he sat up 
and gazed bewilderedly at the familiar faces about 
him. ‘‘Vas iss—what is the matter!” 

“Matter?” cried they. “Didn't you hear the 
awful noise outside last night?’ 

“Noise? Yes, I did hear the thunderin’ noise.” 

“And didn’t you see the flashes of fire?” 

“Yes, but I turned over ane went to sleep again.” 

“Went to —- —_ Man, don’t you know 
what that meant *t you know this house is 
shattered?” 

For a moment the sleep-dazed Peter seemed to 
be undecided whether to get out of bed. Then, 
slowly rolling over into his trousers, he said, “So 
the lightning struck the house, eh?” 








artially. 
Pate you 
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PAYING THEIR FARE. 


he observation of human nature proceeds under 
advantageous conditions on the street-car. 
There the gentle cynic who writes for the Chicago 
Record-Herald has made note of an episode which 
will provoke many a reminiscent smile. 


, ae said the lady with the beehive hat, “I 
nsis 

“No, dear,” protested her companion, whose hat 
was nearly as great in diameter as a turntable at 
a roundhouse, “you mustn’t. Please let me. I 
have the change right here. Let me see, I 


wonder 

w'But you paid for me last time. I have the 

mney an ready. Conductor, can you change a 
ten-dollar bill?” 

“Now ; shall not permit you to have that 
broken. I have some change all ready, if I can 
only find it. Dear me, I wonder what 

“It’s all right. I want to get this bill cl changed, 
anyway. I wonder where I put — 

“No, no, really, you pansies. I thought I had 
the change all rood. I must have lost a ‘enickel of 
it, somehow. But I have a five-dollar bill that — 

oes <a say you had a nickel?’ 


in “Wel, I have one, too, so I’ll pay for you next 


“No, you sha’n’t do so. _ I shall insist.” 
Then each handed out her nickel, and the con- 
ductor put the coins wearily away. 


* ¢ 


SUSPICIOUS LIBERALITY. 


he subject of lawyers’ fees having been intro- 

duced, the lawyer from Boston told this story 
concerning a brother attorney who once acted as 
counsel for a man who had stepped in a hole in 
the street and broken his leg. Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine gives the tale currency. 


Suit was brought against the city in the sum of 
one thousand dollars, and the case was won. The 
city appealed to the Supreme Court, od = also 
the verdict was = favor of the injured 

After settling the claim, the lawyer | handed 
his client a sitar ¢ ollar 

“*What is this for?” asked th 

“That ms what is left after taking out my fee, the 
cost of appeal and other ex 

The man re — the ollar 1 a moment, then 

ones at his attorney. 
What is the matter with this?” he asked. “Is 
it counterfeit?” 


* ¢ 


A HARD AND FAST PARTY MAN. 


—— women want the suffrage and some do 
not. Some, moreover, whether they want it 
or not, do not need it. Of the latter class was the 
woman of whom a writer in the Universalist 
Leader tells. 


A matron of the most determined character was 
encountered by a young woman reporter on a 
country paper, who was sent out interview 
ang citizens as to their politics. ‘‘May I see 
* she asked of a stern-looking woman 
who opened the door at one house 

“No, you can’t,” answered the matron, deci- 


Mr. — 


sively. 
But I want % know what party he belongs to!” 
pleaded the girl 


The woman drew up her tall fi “Well, 
take a 0k at- me,” she sald. “crm the 
party he longs to!” 
* ¢ 
STILL WORSE. 


M: Dolan, a writer in the St. Louis Republic 
says, was looking anxiously around the 
kitchen. “Bridget,” he said, after a while, “what 
did I do wid me hat?” 


olan have it on y’r head, Mike,” replied Mr@ 


jan. 
orra,”’ said Mr. Dolan, “the nixt thing 


Vu be eaving me head in me hat!’ 
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Assured by the Use of 


CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


These pure, sweet and gentle 
emollients preserve the hands, 
prevent redness, roughness and 
chapping, and impart in a single 
night that velvety softness and 
whiteness so much desired by 
women. For those whose occupa- 
tions tend to injure the hands or 
who suffer from dry, fissured, 
itching, feverish palms and shape- 
less nails, with painful finger-ends, 
Cuticura Soapand Cuticura 
Ointment are wonderful. 


44 London, 27, Charterho 5 Dee. Ly 


" aar-Post- free, 2-page Cuticura Book, an Author- 
ity on the Care and Treatment ‘ot Skin and Hair. 





Buy Six Pairs 
at a time 


You can get “‘ Holeproof ”’ Hose for men, 
women and children, six pairs guaran- 
teed six months. See how convenient to 
have hose of one make for the entire family 


If one or all of the six pairs come to 
holes, rips or darns in six months you get 
new hose free. 

Think of the money this saves—think of 
the freedom from darning. ‘‘Holeproof’’ 
are soft, light and attractive. 

Made from Egyptian cotton costing an 
average of 63c. per pound. 

We have had 31 years 
of experience. No ama- 
teur maker can make 
hose as good. 







Look for “ Holeproof ” 
on the Toe 


Else you may get an inferior make not 
even half so attractive. The genuine is 
sold in your town. We’ll tel you the 
dealers’ names on request or we’ll ship 
direct where we have no dealer, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of remittance. 
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FOR ME prao AND CHILDREN 





Sox—6 pairs, $1.50. Medium and light 
Black, black with white feet, light and 
dark tan, navy blue, pearl gray, lavender, light 
blue, green, gun-metal and mode. Sizes, 9% to 12. 
Six pairs of a size and weight in a box. All one 
color or assorted, as desi 

Holeproof Sox (extra light weight)—6 pairs, $2. 
Made entirely of Sea Island cotton. 
Finished like 


Hole 
weight. 


proof Lustre-Sox—6 pairs, $3. 
silk. Extra light weight. Black, navy blue, light 
and dark tan, pearl gray, lavender, light blue, green, 
gun-metal, flesh color and mode. Sizes, 944 to 12. 
Full-Fashioned Sox—6 pairs, $3. Same 
colors and sizes as Lustre-Sox. 

Hole; Stocki 6 pairs, $2. Medium weight. 
Black, tan, black with white feet, pearl gray, laven- 
der, light blue and navy blue. Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Hole, Lustre-Stockings—6 pairs, 
$3. Finished like silk. Extra light 
weight. Tan, black, pearl gray, lavender, 
light pe and navy blue. Sizes,8 to 11. 

Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, 
$3. - al and tan. Specially reinforced 
knee, heel and toe. Sizes 5 to 11. 

Misses’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, 
$3. Blackand tan. Specially reinforced U: s. Pa 
knee, heel and toe. Sizes, 5 to9'. These _- ‘?’ 
are the best children’s hose made to-day ag 


Write for Free Book—*“* How to Make Your Feet Happy” 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
343 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 








THAT DAIN 


MINT COVERED yy x ta 


FIVE CENTS 


THE OUNCE 
AND 


hiclets 


JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER 
Try Them ! 1 a ee can't buy Chiclets in your neigh 


borhood send us ten cents for a a 
La’ F Any jobber will supply storekeepers with 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A., and Toronto, Canada 











We will ship you a 


; iy 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL: s::-5:::: 


prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and allow 
\\ ten days’ free trial from the day you receive it. 


If it does not suit you in every way 


’ and is not all or more than we caaien for it and a better bicycle than you can get anywhere 







it back to us at our expense 


WF TOR 


save 
Puncture-Proof 


se “ne nthe first 1910 sample 


D uYa bleycle 


A _ w prices and 


SECON - +y 4 at 
oyIRES, COASTER BRAKES, 


to-day for dl ny nih 
eS aSt Bw, oo useful ‘ahation 


a, Im peated Roller chains, edals. 
mail-order bieyeles; also reliable m 


RIDER AGENTS WANTE 


ec wonderfully low prices and the liberal propositions and special ans we wil 

‘oing to your town. 

= a pair of tires from ary one at any price until you receive our catalogue 

terms. 

pan be your > iam Ss at doable our prices. 
c 


single wheels, inner tubes, lamps. 
pene goose Be in the “bicycle line at 
ar 


else regardless of price, or * for any reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, ship 
or freight and you will not be out one cent. 


We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 

to rider at lower prices than any other house. 

8 profit on every Lp highest grade models with 
tc.,at prices no higherthan cheap 

grade m models’ at unheard-of low prices. 

in one town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 

1910 Ranger Bicycle furnished by us. You w 


rite at once for our special offer. 


BICYCL EALERS: 
Orders filled the day receiv: 
sa Timmited — taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores 
each. era ptive bargain list mailed free. 


27 can sell our bicycles 


ps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and 

the usual prices. 
tifully gg ite cotaining a great fund of 
as oven thing. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. K 50. CHICAGO, ILL. 















































THE FOG-BARK OF HERON NECK. 





By~ 








SK Wilson. 
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he fog was rolling in thick and heavy one 
afternoon, a few years ago, as the Marie 
Louise rounded Hurricane Island, and 
headed into the sound, on its course for Car- 


ver’s Harbor. It was the beginning of a 
‘‘nasty’’ night, and navigation was every mo- 
ment becoming more difficult and precarious. 

‘‘Now I’ll show you something that I’m 
sure you hever saw or 
heard of before,’’ said 
Captain Cutler. 

‘‘What is it?’’ I in- 
quired, eagerly. I had 
already found that there 
were a good many things 
along the enchanted 
coast of Maine that I had 
never seen or heard of 
before. 

**A fog-bark.’’ 

‘*A fog-bark? What 
in the name of all that’s 
curious is that?’’ 

The captain smiled 
quizzically. ‘‘Why, you 
have heard of fog-horns 
and fog-whistles, haven’t 
you ae 

“Of course.’’ 

‘*Well, this is the same 
thing —only different. 
Listen, now.’’ 

He pulled the cord 
above his head, and the 
little steamer gave a dia- 
bolical shriek. Almost 
immediately through the 
darkness on the starboard quarter came the 
sound of a dog’s deep-voiced barking. 

‘*There! Do you hear it ?’’ he asked. ‘‘That’s 
Captain Farnham’s big dog. He has taught 
him to answer steamer signals, and we call him 
the ‘fog-bark’ of Heron Neck. He’s a great 
help in a night like this, when it is too thick to 
see the light.’’ 

“Good !’’ said I. ‘‘There’s a story back of 
it, of course ; let’s have it.’’ 

As we crept slowly along through the fog, 
with the whistle blowing at regular intervals, 
and the sound of the dog’s barking coming from 
the land now a little off the quarter, now abeam, 
and now faintly astern 
until it died away alto- 
gether, the captain told 
me the simple facts that 
I am writing down for 
the lovers of man’s great 
friend, the dog. 

Carver’s Harbor is on 
the southerly side of one 
of the many islands that 
fringe Maine’s long- 
drawn-out coast - line. 
West of it is Hurricane 
Island. Green’s Island, 
on the easterly side, 
thrusts a long extremity 
out seaward, which is 
called Heron Neck, from 
its resemblance in shape 
to the neck of that bird. 
On the point there is a 
lighthouse, but no fog- 
signal. 

Rather, it should be 
said, there is no signal 
provided by the depart- 
ment at Washington. 
But although Uncle Sam 
knew nothing of it, and 
it was not listed among 
government properties, 
and no appropriation 
was asked or received for its maintenance, 
Captain Farnham, keeper of Heron Neck Light, 
had for three years had a very important and 
useful auxiliary in his work—a ‘‘fog- bark,’’ if 
not a fog-horn. 

It was a big, handsome Newfoundland dog, 
Nemo by name, after the great Captain Nemo 
of one of Jules Verne’s most famous stories. 
Captain Farnham trained the dog to answer 
the signals of passing vessels by barking when- 
ever he heard them. 

As soon as the fog began to come in he seemed 
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to realize that he was to be on duty, and went 
like a well-drilled soldier to his position at the 
extreme end of the Neck. 

There he waited patiently until somewhere 
out of the murk came the sound of a whistle or 
a horn, to which he immediately responded by 
barking loudly. Sound carries well in a fog, 
and the intelligent creature’s voice was easily 
heard a long distance, 
and was a _ sufficient 
warning over a large 
area of danger. 

One captain declared 
that he could hear Nemo 
fartherthan the fog-horn 
on the other side of the 
sound, 

The dog never tired of 
his task, but remained 
at his station through all 
weather until the fog 
lifted, and the passing 
sailors could see their 
way again. Probably 
more than one vessel 
was saved from wreck 
and disaster by the time- 
ly warning of this four- 
footed sentinel of the 
sea. 

Naturally, Nemo was 
a prime favorite with 
those who had occasion 
to traverse these waters. 
As the local fishermen 
passed by in fair weather 
they blew their horns or 
whistles, and he came bounding down to the 
water’s edge to return their salute, and to re- 
ceive the biscuits and bits of meat that they 
threw ashore to him. That captain must have 
been in a great hurry, or much buffeted by head 
tides or contrary winds, who would not lay his 
course a little nearer the land for the sake of 
showing appreciation of the worth and services 
of this shaggy friend in need. 

Nemo seemed to distinguish some of the boats 
plying hereabouts from the rest, and to bestow 
upon them particular attention. ‘Thus he always 
saluted with special eagerness and apparent 
delight the steamer Governor Bodwell, on its 
daily trips between 
Vinal Haven and Rock- 
land. It was only nec- 
essary to say in his 
hearing, in the most 
casual way, ‘*The Bod- 
well is coming,’’ and he 
was up and away to the 
shore to greet the boat; 
and no matter how far 
inland he might be, the 
whistle at Hurricane 
always brought him to 
his post on the Neck be- 
fore it passed the light. 

‘*There’s many a fel- 
low,’’ said Captain 
Cutler, reflectively, 
“there’s many a fellow 
who walks about on two 
legs and who thinks no 
small things of himself, 
who isn’t doing as much 
good in the world as that 
dog down on Heron 
Neck. Nemo is an im- 
portant part of the light- 
house service on this bit 
of the coast, and if he 
were taken away a good 
many of us would go 
about in thick weather 
more carefully than we have tonow. More than 
that; he’s ‘only a dog,’ you say; but I tell 
you, sir, if that dog should be hurt or killed 
there would be more than one wet eye and sad 
heart in these parts.’’ 

He was not hurt or killed, but two or three 
years ago he resigned, as any two-legged senti- 

nel might do as he approached old age, and 
now another dog, Rover, has been trained to 
do the work which Nemo performed for many 
years. Rover has a great many friends among 
the lobster fishermen. 
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Dries instantly. No odor. Never slippery. 
Wears longest. Will not crack or scratch white. 


Farrington Floor Finish 


Metropolitan Tower, New York. 


© for special money-back offer. 
Write Booklet on Care of Floors — Free 





15 State St., Boston, Mass. 





Adams’ Mineral Soap 


ousronmed to be absolutely pure, free from 
aci ali and anything injurious. It should 
be in "every home for general cleaning, for 
hands and the bath. Ask your grocer for it. 


The Enos Adams Company, B 
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U. S. CLOTHES PIN 










Does > raat — 
CLOTHES CANNOT BLOW OFF. 
Made by U. S. CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, Vt. 
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Water Supply 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. 60 lbs. pres- 
sure. The ideal fire 
protection. Fur- 
nished with Hand, 
Gasoline or Elec- 
tric Pump Write for Catalog“D.” 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 


Branch: 50 Church St., New York City. 


for Country Houses. 





Pot-Grown 


as shown in the cut are much 
the best. The roots are all 
there — and good roots, too. 
it set out in August and Sep- 
tember will produce a crop 
of berries next June. I have the 

finest stock of plants in the New 
England States. Send for Cata- 
logue and Price List. 


Cc. 8S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 











Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Close’s Toasted 


Marshmallows. 


If you will mention this adver- 
tisement and give us the name of 
your grocer, druggist or confec- 
tioner, we will send you free of 
charge a little box of this deli- 
cious confection to try. 

Every schoolgirl knows how 
delicious toasted marshmallows 
are. This confection of ours is 
made of the most delicious ingre- 
dients in the most careful manner, 

We want you to know about 
it, because we feel sure that once 
you have tasted it you will want 
more. It can be used at lunch- 
eons, picnics, receptions, or as a 
dainty confection to be served 
anywhere. Ask your dealer, or 
address at once, Dept. 1, 


The George Close Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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HARTFORD. © 














Strawberry Plants | * 


$1.50, 512 $2. 










We want you to taste 


Cestus 
Crackers 


Therefore, we will ship you free 
a small box, if you will send with 
your name and address that of 
Sour grocer. 

CESTUS CRACKERS are the 
daintiest, most deliciousand whole- 
some crackerson the market. Eat 
one with a cup of tea, bit of salad 
or piece of cheese, either at home 
or in your club, and you will in- 
dorse all we assert. 

Consider their daintiness, crisp 
ness and delicious, nutty flavor. 
We make them of flour which con- 
tains all the natural phosphates of 
the best wheat, so they are exceed- 





ingly nutritious and wholesome 
for both young and old 
We will send you a large box for 


50 cents. 


Cestus Bread Company 


208 Pleasant Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Address Dept. 2, 

















LITTLE FELLOWS 


This School Shoe is made of the 
Best Box Calf, has Two Full Soles, 
and will wear twice as long as any 
other Boy's Shoe you can buy ) 












If your dealer does not carry 
them, send us your size, with £ 
price, and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


Sizes 8 to 13% 


Express pnt 


5 
Free Boy’s Book 
Tells how to make kites, boats, etc. 
Send name of shoe dealer 
and get one free 
ARTHUR F. DODGE 
The Boys’ Shoemaker 
BEVERLY - - -~- MASS. 
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Toothache 
Gum 


not only stops tooth- 
A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, | 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 

There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 

At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, 16c. 
c.S. Dent & Co., 51 Larned  St., Detroit, Mich. 
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will take a picture 2% x 
simple. Open the back, drop 
the back, and 


at any object, 
and the exposure is made. 


are ready for the next. 


time and 


Our Offi 
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The Premo Junior Camera 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscrip- 
tion and 70c. extra. Price $2.00. Sent by express, charges 
in either case paid by receiver; or by mail for 20c. extra. 


This Premo is suitable for all members of the family, and 
34 inches. 


the Camera is loaded for 
focusing — just point the Camera 
press the button, 
There 
are twelve films in each pack. 
When one has been exposed, 
pull out a black paper and you 
The 
Premo Junior has nickel - plated 
trimmings, a horizontal and vertical 
finder, two tripod screws, and a 
instantaneous shutter. 
It is a convenient size, 534 x4'4 
inches, and weighs ten ounces. 
er does not include the 
Film Pack. This will be included for 40 cents extra. 


The operation is very 
in a Premo Film Pack, close 
exposure. No 





It is not 
necessary to use the entire Pack, one or more exposed films 
may be removed at any time and Pack replaced in the Camera. 
This operation may be repeated until the films are exhausted. 


Perry Mason Company, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
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TRADE MARK Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Disinfects Everything. 


Unexcelled for the Sick Room. 
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The clean home — free from disease germs — is 
the one where that greatest of all dispellers of dirt, 
grease and grime, and annihilator of disease germs, 


CABOT’S SULPHO-NAPTHOL, 
Is Used. 


As a cleanser, a few drops added to a pail of 
water make dirt vanish in a wonderful manner. 


CasoTs 











SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE Co. 


Sold only in yellow packages by druggists and grocers. 


10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00. Bevars,cf 


Try SULPHO-NAPTHOL TOILET SOAP—for HEALTH’S SAKE, COMFORT and LUXURY. 


SULPHO- NAPTHO L COM PANY 


4 TORREY BUILDING 14 MED IRD ST BOS Oo 
BOSTON 
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“Better than 


the Best” 







A Flour 
of Quality 
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Daatel Weaster at his home 
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in Marshfield, Mass. 



























More loaves to the barrel and 
better bread in the loaves 





OUR GUARANTEE 


If you are not thoroughly convinced that 
Daniel Webster Flour has produced the 
best bread you ever baked after you 
have used an entire sack of it, return 
the empty sack to the dealer, leave your 
name with him, and the purchase price 
will be refunded and charged to us. 





Tell your Grocer—he will do the rest 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 
Daily capacity 5000 barrels 
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Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 50 cents extra. 
Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. Price $1.75. Shipping weight 10 lbs. 
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The ordinary roasting pan not only requires a lot of basting and 
watching, but it also wastes a lot of the roast itself, as most women 
Actual test shows that a ten-pound piece of 
roast beef will weigh only eight pounds, or less, when roasted in the 
ordinary pan—a clear loss of two pounds, or one-fifth of the weight. 
This big item of waste, as well as the necessity of basting and watch- 
ing, are entirely eliminated in the Lisk Self-Basting Roaster. 


know from experience. 


We offer the No. 3 size, 11 x 17, for 16-pound roasts or less. 


of the famous imperial gray enamel. 


GUARANTEE. 








When purchased, we will deliver the Roaster at any express office in New England, charges prepaid. 


NO BASTING, 
And Nothing to Watch but the Clock. 


O you realize what this means to you? 
no matter what you roast, — meat or fowl, — all you 
need to do is to put in the roast, with a little water in the 
bottom of the pan, and take it out when done — crisp, 
juicy, and roasted to a turn. 
cooks so much better, and bastes itself, 
steam which bastes the bottom of the roast is also made to 
drop down again on the top of the roast, because of the 
special construction of the top. But that is not all. 


This wears like iron, is free from 
seams, joints and corners, and is as easily cleaned as china. 


We allow 30 days in which to test the Roaster. 
the Roaster may be returned at our expense, and the full purchase price will be refunded. 


PERRY en cele 201 Seatiee Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


NO WASTE, 


It means that 


The reason why this Roaster 
is that all the 


Made 





If the test is not perfectly satisfactory 
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